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From Nebraska. 


J.N. DAVIDSON. 


Eprror Paciric. — The old adage 
‘‘Blessed are the people that have no 
history,” was written when historians 
thought it their chief duty to tell of wars 
abroad, and quarrels at home. Now we 
know that a people without a history 
means a people without industry or 

owth. | 

Nebraska is making history, and for 
the most part one of which she need not 
be ashamed. The steady growth of her 

pulation, the constant improvements 
in and about her homes, the increasing 
number of acres devoted to tree-culture, 
are all worthy of note. While I do not 
think that we have’ by any,means solved 
the problem of temperance legislation, 
still our statues on this subject are great- 
ly in advance of those of many other 
States. In these external matters of 
growth and legislation the State has done 
reasonably well. 

But your readers may be more inter- 
ested in those things which give indica- 
tions of the spiritual and educational fu- 
ture of Nebraska. In this respect there 
is much tu encourage. Our COongrega- 
tional people are fairly meeting, in a 
comparative sense, their responsibility. 
We have now in our college young men 
bora upon our soil, children of our 
churches, who give promise that soon 
they will be ready and willing to take 
up the work which their fathers must in 
time lay down. 

Our churches are showing more and 
more their right to live. - A little more 
than a year ago there was organized in 
Omaha a second church, now called St. 
Mary’s avenue church, and over it was 
installed a young man of unusual prom- 
ise, Rev. Wiilard Scott. It is situated 
in one of the finest portions of that rapid- 
ly growing city. The First church closed 
the year with an undiminished, if not an 
increased membership, notwithstanding 
its generous gift of members to form the 
St. Mary’s avenue church. Now a 
third church enterprise is under way, and 
a pastor has been for some time on the 
field. The Lincoln church is erecting a 
suitable and much needed house of wor- 
ship. The church at Franklin, where we 
have a good academy, is growing rapidly, 
having received twenty-five members or 
more within a short time. It will pro- 
bably build next season. At present it 
worships in the academy hall. Rev. H. 
Bross, late pastor of the: Crete church, 
has become virtually home missionary 
superintendent for northerm Nebraska. 
That church is now looking for a worthy 
successor. 

The Crete church and Doane College 
are so intimately associated that one na- 
turally suggests the other. At present 
Pres. Perry is acting pastor, though Prof. 
Eyster, late of the Swedish Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Rock Island, II- 
linois, usually supplies the pulpit. Nine- 
teen persons have been received by the 
church as members, and with two excep- 
tions, caused by illness, will probably en- 
ter into covenant next Sabbath. Ten of 
these, nearly all college students, enter 
by confession of faith. There is consid- 
erable religious interest in the college. 

Dr. Manatt, the new chancellor of our 
State University, is an earnest Christian, 
a member of a Congregational church. 
The number of men of like sentiments 
in similar positions is worthy of note. 
President Angell, of Michigan University ; 
Bascom of Wisconsin, Pickard of Iowa, 
and Sewall of Colorado, are all Congre- 
gationalists, as is also President-elect 
Worthrop, of Minnesota. Surely thie is not 
altogether an accident. Probably the fact 
that for these positions men who are both 
Christians and non-sectarian are sought, 
may have something to do with it. 

The religioue sentiment in our State 
University is good. The Y. M. C. A. 
maintain a daily prayer-meetiug. There 
was something like a revival of religion 
in Iowa State University this winter. 
When will something of the sort occur at 
Berkeley? The time will come. 

Doane college rejoices in the posses- 
sion of the only observatory in Nebraska. 
It was built by that faithful and gener- 
ous friend of Christian education, Mr. 
Charles Boswell, of West Hartford, Conn. 
The observatory is also a signal service 
station. Most of the instruments are 
already in use, but the telescope will not 
be here until June or July. A new 
building, to be used chiefly asa ladies’ 
dormitory, has been begun. [t will contain 
also a chapel and a dinning-room, apart- 
ments for matron, preceptress and other 
lady teachers, and a reception room. It 
is so planned that every room may receive 
direct sunshine every day. It will be 
heated by Steam. \It will havea frontage 
to the north of 105feet. Estimated cost, 
$20 000 

Of our graduates, four are in theologi- 
cal seminaries, two at Andover, one at 
Hartford, one at Chicago. The latter is 
preparing for the German work. One of 
our men has thought strongly of going to 
Oakland. We have an ex-student in 
California now, doing good service for the 
Master. 


Doane College, Crete, Nebraska, March 
7, 1884. 


The Iowa Legislature has passed, and 
the Governor has signed, a prohibitory 
liquor law which is believed to be con- 
stitutional. 


Letter from Brooklyn. 


With lenten solemnites close at hand 
your correspondent cannot allow himself 
in any frivolous trifling with your readers, 
however sportive might be his inclina- 
tion. Oliver Wendell Holmes has re- 
corded the fact that he ‘‘dare not write as 
funny as he can,’’ and probably in in- 
numerable other instances a desire to ob- 
servethe proprities orfear of disastrous con- 
sequences to waistcoat buttons,has saved 
the world the infliction of possible,but un- 
needed humor. One of the New York daily 
papers has a writer who is not so guard- 
ed, in fact, who is wholly reckless of the 
convulsions which his ‘‘ridiculosities” 

inevitably produce; and the result is an 

amount of laughing every day that would 
have filled Calvin and his Westminster 
confreres with intense disgust. If any one 
doubts the last statement he can verify it 
by a careful perusual of the Institutes of 
the Genevan reformer. I would com- 
mend it as a lenten, penitential exercise. 

An ecclesiastical sensation of some sort 
seems to be the rule of lite in this metro- 
politan center. Just as we had obtained 
a rest from Heber Newton, through the 
wise intervention of assistant bishop Pot- 
ter, Dr. J. H. Newman gets into hot 
water with his deacons or ‘‘society’s com- 
mittee” and the papers regale us with a col- 
umn a day on the important theme. Coun- 
cils have been called, exparte and other- 
wise, the church is shut against them, or 
the minister refuses to ackuowledge them, 
or the society resists, and there seems to be 
much talk, little action, and no authority. 
Things have never come to such a pass 
with you, because Californians are so 
good natured, but wait till the old ‘‘pio- 
neers” die off, and then see. 

The papers are trying to dull the edge 
of a joke that the Rev. Mr. Snyder, from 
‘‘out West,” has put upon them. He 
met at a public dinner that defunct poli- 
tician, Conkling, and afterwards published 
an account of the interview. Conkliog 
was surprised to find his statements in 
print unvarnished by the accustomed 
gloss of reportorial ingenuity, and with 
the readiness of his class promptly denied 
them. Mr. Snyder, in explanation, says 
the conversation was not private and 
confidential, but general, and that he 
did not indulge in the ‘‘usual misstate- 
ments,” and dressing up of the ordinary 
interviewer, but detailed the great man’s 
words just as they had been spoken. We 
all know that this gives the true inward- 
ness of the interviewer’s art, but the 
newspapers quite generally are indignant 
that it should be so forcibly shown up. 
They are very severe on the ‘‘Rev. Sny- 
der,’’ as they call him. It is to be no- 
ticed that when the papers have any 
trouble with a clergyman, they take pains 
to name him in that fashion. It seems 
to do them good, it certainly does him no 


harm. 

It is coming to be agreed that argu 
mentative discussions on the issues be 
tween réligion and scientific speculations 
are not suitable for presentation from the 
pulpit, but should be related to the 
weekly or monthly press. Church serv- 
ices are for worship; controversy and de- 
bate are for magazines and other period- 
icals where those who can enter into ex- 
amination of such matters can weigh 
withcare all that is advanced. The Rev. 
Brooke Herford, in the August aiid No- 
vember numbers of the Atlantic Monthly, 
contributed articles on the ‘‘ Modern Crit- 
ical Method,’’ in which he very forcibly 
presented the baseless nature of some of 
the theories which have been urged 
against the Old Testament History, and 
the clear corroborations which have been 
within late years obtained. Now in the 
last number of the same magazine, that 
for March, an elaborate attempt is made 
to meet Mr. Herford’s positions. Any 
one who would like to see how clearly 
there is good sense and authoratative ar- 
gument on one side, and mere unfounded 
assertion for the most part on the other, 
will do well to look carefully through 
these papers. If you fancy to have all 
the Jewish history ascribed to the time 
of the captivity at Babylon, all that is 
necessary is to say so with many words 
of gratuitous assumption and positive as- 
sertion. | 

No doubt readers of the Atlantic have 
been surprised to find Mr. Grant White 
turning out so clever a novelist. It 
really seems that if he had begun in that 
vein, he would now be ranked with our 
leading romance writers. ‘‘The Fate of 
Manefield Humphreys” is so good we 
ought to have more.- R. B. SNowpEn. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1884. 


The Children to the Front. 


Our beautiful city is all alive, just now, 
with various schemes and enterprises, to 
further the religious and moral culture of 
the rising generation. A Catholic Bishop 
once said: Give me the training of your 
child’s mind until he is eight years old; 
then you can train him, but my church 
has secured a new convert. And is it not 
so? As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined. 
The young mind is keenly susceptible 
of influences. for good or evil. The sur- 
roundings ofa child will often determine 
his future llfe and the moral air which he 
breathes will stamp its impress on his 
whole life. 

In view of these facts, an energetic 
woman, of nerve and decision of character, 
with the good of the ctildren at heart, 
went to work with a will to organize a 
Band of Hope. At the first meet- 


ing about seventy-five enthusiastic boys 


and girls, met at the Golden Gate _ church. 
Two days before Christmas, the birth of 
the “Christ Child,” they took upon them- 
selves the pledge of the Order. First— 
Abstain from all that can _ intoxicate. 
‘Look not upon the wine whenit is red, 
for at last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder.” Second—Not to 
use tobacco in any shapeor formé “Where- 
fore come out from among them, and _ be 
ye seperate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
the unclean thing, and I will receive you.” 
Third—Not to pollute the lips with pro- 
fane words. “Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain; for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
His name in vain.” This pledge was fully 
explained to the children. To-day the Gol- 
den Gate Band of Hope numbers one hun- 
dred and fifty of our brave boys and girls, 

some of them little bits of “tots,’ who feel 
as large as any of them, with their badge, 


}and a few older heads, who help the glori- 


ous cause along. 

“The Grand Lodge of Good Templars,” 
under whose auspices we are, invited us 
down to their hall. Our children had a 
galla day! We marched in procession to 
the cars, which were kindly placed at our 
disposal by a modest gentleman, whose 
name I dare not disclose. Our beautiful 
Banner with our motto, “Dare to do 
right,” made us feel as if we were “some- 
body,” and that our cause was a just and 
noble one, and we felt proud! 

At the hall,a pleasant and profitable 
time was spent in company with our sister 
Bands, the *Sinclai:” and “Cadets,” who are 
trying with us to weaken the power of old 
‘king alcohol.” Could we but induce the 
youth of our land to unite with some 
Band of Hope,the future would be bright 
for the cause of temperance and religion, 
while wine and misery would be banished 
from the homes of the rising generation. 

Think for a moment, of the fearful scenes 
of the past week. Two men, under the 
influence of liquor, were seen driving 
through the streetsof San Leandro. They 
Stop at a saloon; the saloon-keeper de- 
mands the payment ofa whiskey bill; the 
answer—a bullet through his heart! Next 
morning the fearful news reaches the aged 
father of the murderer as he rises from his 
bed; only one word--“Oh!” came from the 
poor old man’s lips, and with one look to 
Heaven for help, he dropped on the floor 
dead—a broken heart —kiiled by the act of 
a wretched son! Rum did it all! 

Doyou’ call us fantics—enthusiasts— 
because we want the children so ed- 
ucated—so trained, that they may escape 
such terrible lives, and still more terrible 
deaths? without God, and without hope in 
the world, and certainly none in the great 
hereafter! In the strength of the Almighty, 
let us “Dare to do right,” in trying to 
keep away the foxes—little foxes that spoil 
our vines, for our vines have tender grapes. 

‘Dare to do right, 
Dare to be true; 

We have a work that no other can do. 

Do it so bravely, so kindly, so well, 

Angels will hasten the story to tell. 

Dare to do right, 

Dare to be true.”’ 
Mrs. S. 
Oakland, March Ioth, 1884. 


Iniquity of Holy Things. 


REV. M. WILLETT. 


The Rev. Robert Hall was once over- 
heard praying in a retired garden. “He 
was alone and in seeming agony. He 
was mourning over the imperfections of 
his best services with the deepest expres- 
sions of humility and self-abasement. 

He prayed that through tbe blood of 
sprinkling the uniquity of his holy things 
might be forgiven. This eminent minis- 
‘ter of Christ was but giving expression to 
a feeling that thousands who cannot vie 
with him in talent have experienced in 
services of a kindred nature. 

It is not necessary to suppose that one 
who is suffering under such a burden 
has been guilty of gross sins. It does not 
follow that religion has been made acloak 
of covetousness or self-seeking because 
the burdened soul cries aloud for forgive- 
ness. Let us look at a few of the causes 
that may impose this sense of iniquity in 
holy things. 

We may find one occasion in a sense of 
our practical unbelief. Perhaps this can 
not better be illustrated them in the mat- 
ter of our attitude towards the final con- 
dition of the impenitent. There is much 
discussion in our day upon the question 
of probation after death. It may be as- 
serted with modesty, I think, that those 
whe hold the loosest views upon this 
question are not living up to the 
stern realities involved in their belief 
upon this momentous topic. They are 
not acting towards their neighbors in lov- 
ing expostulation and prayerful solicitude 
as they should upun the basis of their 
own creed, And if this is true in the 
case of those who are indulging in the 
glittering generalities of hope, how much 
more is it the ease with those who be- 
lieve that this life is the only sphere of 
probation. The man who attempts to 
realize all that is involved in the evan- 
gelical position as to the condition of the 
finally impenitent may well cry out, ‘‘Who 
is sufficient for these things?” The man 
who does not honestly strive to make 
the creed of his head the faith of his 
heart, and sink this doctrine of retribu- 
tion down into bis sensibilities, that heart 
and tongue and hand may mutually aid 
each other in compassionate works for 
the impenitent, is bound to either re- 
coil from the truth or despise himself for 
his insincerity. This doctrine coldly and 
inertly held by ministers and churches, 
is bound also to result in either of the two 
following conditions among unbelievers: 
They will come to the conclusion that 


‘these dogmas are a delusion, or else that 


the men who hold them are unfeeling 
monsters. The great difficulty of the 
evangelical churches will not be found, 
it may be surmised, in any readjustments 
or restatements of doctrine upon this 
question, but in the effort and spiritual 
strain involved in realizing and living up 
to the truth that we profess. Indeed, is 
it not fair to assert that many who tire of 
being a brother’s keeper in things eternal 
may aim tocast off their responsibility 
by lowering the tone of their faith in this 
doctrine? A moral ineensibility here 
must, in time, eventuate in change of 
creed. In view of this fact it may be 
said that those who strive to keep their 
hearts tender to the grave realities in- 
volved in the evangelical doctrine upon 
this point, and who manifest true love 
for lost menin works of faith, may be 
striving for the faith once given to the 
saints, even from aa intellectual stand- 
point, just as effectually as those who 
deal in formal argument. Here it is 
that we discover the great need of the 
Church. Here is one iniquity in our | 
holy things. And who can say that 
these grand realities of an eternal world 
move men in proportion to their worth? 
Are Christians living as though to live 
and die in sin is the grave reality Christ’s 
language implies? Do they look on mie~- 
erable souls and pass by on the other 
side as the Priest and Levite by the. 
wounded man? Do they importune 
God? And if they pray that a neighbor 
fallen into a pit may be lifted out, do 
they also put forth a hand to assist? If 
any man seeth his brother have need of 
forgiveness and eternal life and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him? 
Surely, if we examine our own 
hearts in the light of such questionings 
we will not think Robert Hall’s prayer 
a foreign one to ordinary experience. 

Though there are many iniquities in holy 
things that might be mentioned, let one 
more in connection with the above thought 
suffice as indicative of this fruitful theme. 
It is to be found in the man-pleasing dis- 
position. 

We are often so desirous of keeping in 
favor with men that we neglect our plain 
duty. The physician of souls will let 
the sick man die rather than tell him of 
his sickness. The pilot will not tell the 
captain that there are rocks ahead be- 
cause it is so discomposing. The watch- 
man upon the walls will not sound the 
trampet because sleep is so delicious. We 
love the praise of men more than the praise 
of God. And yet we are told that if we 
seek to please men we shall not be the 
servants of Christ. It would almost seem 
as though the brazen nature of sin and 
unbelief would shock us into our duty, if 
nothing elee. Men glory in their shame 
while we are abashed at our very glories. 
We blush to speak of Christ while others 
do nottremble tocurse in his name. 
Others will speak of their sins more bold- 
ly than we of ourattempts to avoid 
them. They will persuade others more 


steadfastly towards their destruction 
than we to eternal life: There 
are those who make a _ study 
of human nature’ more pro- 


found and exhaustive that they may 
touch the evil springs of action for selfish 
purposes,than we are that we may be all 
things to all men, and so win some to 
Christ and heaven. When the Jews of 
old saw the boldness of Peter and John, 
they took knowledge of them that they 
had been with Jesus. We can sur- 
mount the man-pleasing spirit in our own 
day only in the same way. The difficul- 
ties involved in rightly handling holy 
things will mot drive the experienced 
Christian from the truth, but will con- 
vince him that Christ’s indwelling power 
is an hourly need. 


, Laura Bridgman, the deaf and dumb 
and blind woman, whose wonderful his- 
tury is known the world over, was the 
heroive of the late Perkins Institute Fair 
for the Blind in Boston. The greatest at- 
traction of the fair was the table where 
she presided. Among the articles sold 
was a doll’s bedstead, made and fur- 
nished completely by the blind, the pillow- 
cases on, trimmed with lace made by 
Laura Bridgman. At the opening of the 
fair she prepared a touching appeal to 
the public, and it was delightful to wit- 
ness the joy she manifested over every 
new acquisition to the fund which is to 
bring such great blessings to little sight- 
less children, whose darkness she under- 
stands so well. 


A man appeared at the savings bank 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt., recently to settle 
his account. He had deposited $20 
March 1, 1856, and the amount due him 
was $100.17, the interest for twenty- 
eight years being over four times as much | 
as the principal, and it would be much 
more at the rates paid by savings banks 
in this state. 


Mrs. Spurgeon, though a confirmed 
invalid, eight years ago started a fund 


for supplying poor ministers with need- 


ful books for their libraries. Her ap- 
peals have been liberally responded to, 
and in that time she has distributed 62,- 
121 vulumes to ministers and mission- 
aries of all names and lands, of which 
11, 351 were sent last year. 


Fifteen years ago there were no Sun- 


day-schools in Denmark, but now there 
are about 200, with 500 teachers and 


Tue Rev. Newman Hatt, of London, 
in a volume of sermons recently published, 
speaks thus eloquently of the coming 
reign of Christ over all the _ earth: 
‘*Whatever views may be entertained 
respecting the method of its development 
what Christian does not long for such a 
millennium of blessedness to dawn on 
this darkened and desolate world! O, 
for the time when the right shall reign, 
and not mere might! when distinctions 
of station, endowment, nationality, shall 
not be the destruction of brotherhood; 
when men shall everywhere show that 
they are children of une Father, trust- 
ing, not fearing one another, and each 
seeking his owu good, only in alliance 
with that of his neighbor; when fortresses 
and fleets shall no longer frown defiance; 
when boundaries of mountains, rivers, 
and oceans shall no longer separate the 
human family into antagonistic rivalries; 
when swords shall indeed ‘be turned into 
ploughshares and spears into pruning- 
hooks,’ when thrones shall never be sym- 
bols of pride, objects of fear, and prizes of 
ambition; when laws and rulers shall no 
more be needed to resist violence or punish 
wrong, but only to guide and assist in com- 
mon action for the common weal. O,for time 
when holy love shall no longer be debased 
to brutish lust, nor strength of body or 
brain be used to injure or distress; when 
seience shall pour fresh light on religion, 
and every new discovery evoke new 
hallelujahs to the Creator, when the pen 
and the press shall never be employed to 
assail the truth of God or corrupt the 
minds of men; when speech shall never 
utter what is false, impure, or unkind; 
when music shall never lend its charms to 
licentiousness, or stir the passions of war; 
and painting and sculpture shall portray 
only what is beautiful and pure; when 
commerce, in all its transactions, shall be 
honest and beneficent; when labor shall 
never be oppressive and irksome, but 
give joy to the producer as well as to the 
purchaser; when amusement shall only be 
an exchange of pleasure, recreating for 
fresh toil, and never stooping to give de- 
light by stimulants that enervate the 
body or corrupt the mind.”’ 


The last census of India shows that 
the native Christians are increasing fif- 
teen times as fast as the general popula- 
tion. The causes are ascribed to con- 
versions from the non-Christians, a high- 
er birth-rate, and a lower death-rate 
among the Christians than among Hin- 
dos and Mohammedans. 


Judge Livingston, of Lancaster, Pa., 
requires applicapts for a renewal of liquor 
license to make affidavit that they have 
obeyed the law and not sold any spiritu- 
ous, vinous or malt liquors on Sundays 
to minors, to persons visibly affected by 
intoxicating drinks, or any day on which 
elections were held. 


At a meeting of the trustees of Dart- 
mouth College held at Concord, N. H., 
a few weeks ago, it was voted to erect a 
library building in connection with the 
institution at a cost of $50,000. Funds 
for the immediate construction of a 
chapel were obtained from E. Ashton 
Rollins, of Philadelphia. 


A million of tons of extra fine ice have 
been housed on the Kennebec, Maine, 
this season. 
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Continuation of Mrs. Baldwin’s Letter. 


Much of the way we followed the 
course of the winding Sakaria river, and 
finally, near the foot of our last high 
mountain, we were obliged to ford it, for 
storms and torrents had carried away the 
bridge the winter previous. With fear 
and trembling I went into the water, the 
swift rushing current making my head 
dizzy. ‘They told me to close my eyes, 
but my faith in horse-flesh wasn’t quite 
strong enough, and when the wind seized 
and carried off my hat just as the horse 
stumbled in mid-stream, it startled me 
so that my courage nearly gave out. 
With what a aense of relief did I set my 
feet on dry ground on the opposite shore, 
grateful, indeed, to Him who had 
brought me safely over. So far all had 
gone well, but as night cameon we dis- 
covered that my horse’s back was much 
worn by the saddle, and he quite refused 
to carry me up the lart hard climb. It grew 
dark rapidly, and the path beivg narrow 
and precipitous, we all took to our feet, 
and our weary ascent occupied about two 
hours, and we had to call for a torch as 
s00n as we entered the place. The ex- 
citement and the feeling that we must 
reach our destination that night kept us 
up, but the next day we were so stiff and 
lame that almost any movement of the 
body, oreven change of position, gave 
pain or discomfort. 

This village of Moo-rad-chi is quite is- 
olated; in fact it is not connected with 


21,100 scholars. i 


any other place either by mail-line or tel- \ 


 egraph. Here we spent twelve days. 
We had but little information from the 
outside world, and letters from Broosa 
came to us carried in the folds of some 
traveler’s girdle. The preacher and his 
wife were feeling discouraged, but we 
hope the incessant labors of Mr. Baldwin 
and the preacher from Yevijeh will be 
blessed to them and their people. 

We were well entertained for a 
mountain village, and several times 
were invited out to meals, almost 
invariably sitting on the floor around a 
table a foot high, and eating with all the 
rest from acommon dish. I could not 
always partake of the strange mixtures 
set before me, and I was always sorry, 
inasmuch as it gave rise to such an inves- 
tigation why 1 could not. The drees 
and personal adornments of the women 
and girls were very curious, and the 
custom of bethrothing and marryin 
girls while they are mere children, seem 
pitiful ead painful to me. The women 
do a great deal of hard werk, and lack 
of water only adds to their labor, for 
crowds of them spend hours waiting at 
the fountain for their turn to fill their 
water juge. As they stand and wait, 
generally with a baby tied cn their 
backs, they fill up the minutes with 
coarse knitting or hand-spinning of wool 
or cotton, ~ when their jars are filled 
they walk off with one in each hand, 
held on by being tied firmly with a 
strong shawl, or broad home-spun girdle. 
For their weekly or bi-monthly wash- 
ing they carry clothes, wood, boiler, and 
all the appliances fully halfa mile from 
the place to running water, bringing 
them home at night to hang them in their 
own yards or courts to dry. I had time 
many for visits and conversations with the 
women, and on Sundays had’ meetings 
with them in connection with the Sunday- 


have seen that group sitting on the floor 
and listening eagerly to what I had to 
say to them. I could but feel that 1 was 
the privileged one, and if work at Broosa 
‘had not needed us, a whole winter might 
have been spent profitably among them. 
Tt was my first visit to all these places, 
Mr. Baldwin having come alone before, 
and it took some little time for to get ac- 
quainted, but I was thankful for every 
opportunity of doing good, my only fear 
being that I should not improve each one. 
The return of Bilijik was accomplished in 
rather better time than we came, but it 
was attended with considerable incon- 
venience, as | was obliged to ride a very 
uncomfortable pack-saddle, mounted ona 
mule, resting myself by walking, espec- 
ially when we were coming down long 
hills. I made up for the loss of my hat by 
tying some thin white cottun cloth over 
head and face, quite like a native of the 
country. We spent the Sabbath in Bil- 
ijik, and my husband had the pleasure of 
— as in other places—suiting his 
anguage to his hearers. In Mooradchi, 
Armenian was universally spoken, and in 
Bilijik, Turkish, but we felt equally at 
home in either. On week-days we visi- 
ted from house to house, or entertained 
those who came to us at the preacher’s 
house. B. is quite a large place, and 
worldly influences have crept in as one 
silk factory after another has been opened 
(there are twenty or thirty, now, I be- 


but there is a field ready to be worked ,and 
we trust the preacher and his wife may be 
wise to win souls from among the numer- 
ous nationalities. 

I was not well for a few days, and the 
delay gave us stormy weather to proceed 
home in which was regretted, as we were 
not well prepared for it. One day we 
had heavy rain and cold wiod, and the 
next day mud, mud! And twelve hours’ 
steady traveling, with only a half hours’ 
rest ¢t noon, for lunch, made home seem 
more attractive, and chairs, a high table, 
and spring mattress, luxuries rather than 
ordinary comforts. 

Mrs. Newell, Miss Twitchell, and all 
the girls, seemed as glad to see us as we 
were to get home, though they were 
hardly expecting us, as we arrived some 
time after dark, and native friends had 
told them that a woman could not come 
so far in one day, and _ their 
bright, cheery dinning-room,kind atten- 
tions and hot cup of tea soon took away 
the tired feelings. Some days of sickness 
have come in since my return, but I have 
been taking medicine under the doctor’s 
care, and now fell stronger, and full of 
courage for the work of the new year. 

Three evenings during the week of 
prayer I was able to get out, and Sunday 
we went to the other end of the city,as it 
was Uommunion Sunday, and of the 
eight new members received into the 
‘church, four were from our dear family 
of girls—Armenians belonging to my 
Sunday-school class, some of the fruits 
as we trust, of that blessed quickening we 
had last winter. With euchsigns of Divine 
favor, and the repeated assurance that 
we are constantly remembered by our 
Christian sisters at home, we feel rebuked 
at every yielding to discouragement. You 
ask for my AO, Not being able 
to have one taken here, I will attend to it 
the first time [I go to Constantinople. 
‘If not too late, in return for your Uhrist- 
mas greetings let me ol you, and 
through you all our earnestco-workers,our 
wishes for a Happy New Year, in which 
we all as acircle join. Sincerely yous, 
Y. J. Batpwin. 
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baby still clinging to their shoulders, or- 


school lesson, and I wish you might | 
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THE PaoiFic: SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


[Wxpnespay, March 19, 1884. 


To My Brother. 


[An Eastern gentleman—aged 80—writes to 
his California brother—aged 82—endeavor- 
ing to convince him that he is the elder, 
though in reality two years younger. This 
letter was changed to poetic form by 8. C. B.[ 


Dear brother, it strikes me that quite a long 
time 

Has transpired since either in prose or in 
rhyme 

We have sought the old chain of affection to 
brighten, 

By words sympathetic 
lighten, 

Or joys to expand, by acheerful communion, 

That shall strengthen and tighten the bonds 
of our union. 

So, now, I have suddenly formed the con- 
clusion 

To arouse you a little—forgive the effusion; 

The last one, perhaps, of this kind of 
twaddle, 

That will ever go forth from this nodding 
old noddle. 

We’ve hada hard old Winter, which ‘‘lin- 
gered in the lap’’ 

Of sleeping Spring, who scarcely has ’wak- 
ened from her nap, 

Which battered and shrunk me so, that, as I 
hope in heaven, 

I find my present weight only one hundred 
fifty-seven. 

Ten months ago, if you had seen my face so 
wan with woe, 

You would have said, as others did, ‘‘Good- 
bye, brother Joe;’’ 

And I, yet cheerful, would have answered, 
as I journeyed on, 

*‘All right, my boy, meet me in heaven; good- 
bye, brother John.”’ 

But lo! a change came o’er me, I gradually 
grew stronger, 

It seems as if my lease of life has been ex- 
tended longer; 

How long, He only knows who holds all life 
within his hand. 

What matter if my cheerful ‘‘Ready’’ waits 
his high command, 

Which I trust may be my happiness, as well 
as yours, 

And we may find the peace which through 
eternity endures. 

"Tis now quite fifteen years, or more, since 
yoa and I have met, 

And when we parted last who thought we 
should be living yet? 

I’m sure not I, for I was in my five and six- 
tieth year; 

And as to you, your sixty-seventh was loom- 
ing up quite near; 

And as the psalmist reckons life at three 
score years and ten, 

lo five years I was limited, and three your 
limit then. 

So now you have been borrowing at least a 
dozen years, 

While I have borrowed ten. 
most strange appears, 

This curious fact, and fact it is, if I am not 
mistaken, 

That in this race of life with me you have 
been overtaken. 

"Tis true you have—deny it not, for I can 
prove it true— 

To-day your birthday—two and eighty—I’m 

past eighty too! 3 

Have I not proved, indeed, my proposition 
to a dot? 

I’ll leave you to account for it; but whether 
you can or not, 

I’ll own I cannot help you, with all my 
craft and cunning, 

Unless you chéérfully allow for my superior 
running. 

I’m sure ’tis no disparagement to old folks, 
nor disgrace, 

To admit they have, by youngsters, been 
beaten in the race. 

And now I bid good-bye, with humble ex- 
ultation, 

Since I’ve performed a feat not known in all 
creation; 

And say, lest I offend you, which is far from 
my desire, 

God bless and help the ‘‘old folks, and 
make ’em a little ‘spryer.’ ”’ 


“I Am Not Very Bad.” 


How often we hear this excuse when a 
person is invited to become a Christian: 
Iam not very wicked. I never killed 
any one or stole anything, or was drunk, 
or swore any oath, so that I do not see 
as I am much of a sinuer. : 

There is no way of learning whether or 
no we are wicked but by comparing our- 
selves with some standard. There is, 
too, no purer standard than the Bible. 
In it Paul says “I am the chief of sin- 
ners, and if Paul, who was mighty in 
faith, mighty too in works, who preached 
powerfully, prayed earnestly, suffered in- 
tensely, wrote a large part of the New 
Testament, and was inspired of God, 
says he was the chief of sinners, have 
we, who are so far behind him in every- 
thing good, any right to say that we are 
no great 2lnners. 

Paul, too, says: ‘‘I am” not ‘‘I was.’’ 
Two verses previous to this one in the 
first chapter of first Timothy, in speaking 
of himself as having been a persecutor 
and blasphemer, he says, ‘‘I was,’’ but 
when he speaks of himself as a sinner, he 
says am.” 

Nor was it Paul a young Christian 
who says this while the sins of his youth 
were so fresh in his memory ‘that he 
would feel as if he ought to say ‘‘I am,” 
but it was Paul the aged, who had been 
working for Christ more than thirty years. 
Let us look at a few points in his life. 

First. He was mighty in prayer. One 
illastration of this: About ten years be- 
fore he wrote this verse he was at Phil- 
lippi, where he and Silas were seized and 
cast into prison, but at midnight they 
prayed and sang praises. Men could 
shut them up in prison, but could not 
prevent their praying to be let out, they 
could stop their preaching to sinners, but 
could not stop their praying for them; 
and those prayers went through the stony 
walls, past the watchful keeper, divided 
the sky overhead, pierced the third 
heaven, climbed the jasper walls until 
they reached the throne of God. They 
took God from his throne, through the 

arly gates, with telegraphic swiftness, 

ack to the prison, until in answer to 
those prayers the earth quaked, the 
foundation of the prison shook, the 
doors were opened, and Paul and 
Silas could go forth if they wished. But 
they did not escape, although, humanly 
speaking, they might have been afraid 
that the magistrates would put them to 
death if they could not keep their prison- 
ers in any other way. They have 
prayed for sinners, and have too firm a 
faith in prayer now to run before it is 
answered. And,lo, the keeper comes 
and takes them into his house, and wash- 
és their stripes, and also says: **What 
must I do to be saved?’’—-and in obedi- 
ence to their answer, believes on Christ, 


our burdens to 


But what to me 


with all his house. 

Yet at this time he was only two-thirds 
through his Christian course. Ten years 
afterwards he said: ‘‘I am the chief of 
sinners,’ and he felt it; hence can any of 
us say ‘I am not very bad.” Ifa 
father, with his strong arms and brave 
heart, when he compares himself with a 
great work, shall say,‘‘I am weak,” can 
his child of five years say, ‘‘I am strong.” 

Second. But Paul was also efficient 
as a worker, so beloved by God that he 
could add his blessing to the work, and 
s0 humble that often there was no need of 
long delay to keep him from pride. At 
Ephesus he met a dozen men who twen- 
ty five years before had heard John the 
Baptist preach, but knew nothing of 
Christ’s life or death or the Holy Spirit. 
He taught them, and they accepted his 
teaching immediately, and when he laid 
his hands upon them another Pentecostal 
season occurred. When he had remained 
in the same place two years, so effectual 
had been his preaching that not only 
were the common people convinced, but 
many of the leaders, who had used cu- 
rious arts— whom of all persons it is the 
most difficult to change, because that 
when they do so they must acknowledge 


‘their previous teachings to have been 


false, and give up their honors and bus- 
iness—brought their books, which told of 
their juggleries, to be burned, until the 
‘the price of them amounted to eight or 
ten thousand dollars, while ‘‘mightily 
grew the word of God and prevailed.”’ 
Strong indeed was he in prayer and 
works. 

Third. But Paul was willingly a suf- 
ferer for Christ. The spirit told Paul 
that he was to goto Jerusalem. Good 
prophet Agabue took his girdle and 
having bound his own hands and 
feet, said: ‘‘So shall the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem bind the man that owneth this 
gridle.’’ Good Christian friends, beseech 
him not to go to Jerusalem; but Paul 
says inthe words that have become 
memorable, ‘‘I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” And 
when the bonds did come he endured 
them for years patiently, a far more dif- 
ferent work than his great labor, and yet 
he aaid, ‘*Il am the chief of gsinners.’’ 
Can we say that we are not bad? 
Ought we not to abhor ourslves ? 

These are only a few incidents of a 
few virtues of his, but the many more 
virtues of inspiration, forming churches, 
patience, humility, and the like, place him 
still further above most of us. 

Nor was this any sudden feeling on his 
part, but a growth in grace. Ten years 
befure, in writingjto the Corinthians, he 
had said that he was the least of the apos- 
tles and not worthy to be called one; for 
years previous he had said he was the 
least of all saints, and now he is the 
chief of sinners. 

The reason of all this was that he was 
getting nearer, to the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness. He was like a man who 
has lived all his life in a cave, with 
only the light of a candle by which to 
view himself. So accustomed is he to 
the mire and dirt that he does not mind 
it, and thinks himself as good as his fel- 
lows. Let a messenger, however, come 
with a message from his king, who is at 
the mouth of the cave, for him to go and 
see him, and perhaps he will begin to 
examine himself to see if he can make a 
presentable appearance. At firat he may 
think that he can make his clothes 
clean if they are not so, but the nearer 
he gets to the mouth of the cave and the 
more light he gets, the more he will see 
that the dirt is all through his clothes; he 
will make excuses for himself as heing 
more careless than his companions, and 
as he sees himself more by light he will 
say that his clothes are worse that those 
of anyone else. Then he will be willing to 
exchange them forthe clean ones his 
king has sent to him. Weare wander- 
ing in the dark, covered with the filth of 
sin, but if we get near the great light we 
will not say ‘‘I am not very bad.” 


M. E. 


— 
— 


Dear Paciric: 1 was greatly encour- 
aged by the communication in the issue 
of Feb. 27th, entitled ‘‘Let Christians 
Act.’’ I have long felt that we are not 
doing our duty towards our children, not 
speak of what we owe to our fellow men, 
in the cause of prohibition. We are too 
much afraid of being called odd. Perhaps 
we may bg called fanatics, A friend 
lately, in speaking on this subject, said 
truly that fanatics are the only ones who 
accomplish great things. 

Had our Saviour been afraid of what 
men would say, what would our chances 
of salvation be to-day? Paul did not 
stop because he was in the minority. 


If all the men in California who would 
like to see the liquor traffic suppressed had 
voted at our last state election the prohibi- 
tion ticket, instead of voting the ticket 
called Republican and put by the rum- 
sellers, for fear the Sunday law would be 
repealed, they would have probably made 
such a respectable minority, that they 
would have surprised themselves as well 
as their opponents; but they obeyed 
party leaders rather than God, and suf- 
fered their well deserved defeat. 


Because the Republican party was 
started in the interest of the oppressed, 
and suffered more than one defeat, is no 
reason that it is the same cham- 
pion for the weak now. It has been the 
popular party, and the ene have 
got to be its leaders. I: have heard 
Christians find fault with the Home Pro- 
tection Party because it did not have 
wise and experienced leaders. One thin 
Ido know. They invite churches to met 
delegates, and ministers to seats in their 
convention, which is in strong contrast 
to the Republican convention which met 
in this city in 1882, when the nomination 
of a minister of the gospel as a candidate 
for school director was opposed because 
of his vocation. I never heard of a 
saloon-keeper being opposed for an 
office on account of his business. ‘ 
God is for us who can be against us?” 
Is God less able to help his followers 


if they seek his aid than he was when 
he threw down the wall of Jericho, or 
when he made the waters of the Jordan 
roll back? But he required faith then, 
and he requires it now. 

It is time for us to cease being dragged 
into reforms, and to take thelead. The 
General Association appointed a Commit- 
tee on Temperance. Why do they not 
do something? Why cannot we have 
a Temperance Column in the Pactric. 
It is high time to awake out of sleep, and 
by the help of God put down this ee 
evil. 


That the American farmer is not, to 
have a mhonopoly of wheat growing is ap- 
parent from the statement just made that 
for the two years closing with 1883, In- 
dian exports of that cereal amounted to 
over 80,000,000 bushels. This, of 
course, represents an actual deficit of 
$100,000,000 to the agriculture of this 
country, to say nothing of the profit 
which would have accrued to the carry- 
ing trade in moving 80 large a quantity of 
grain. Hitherto the American producer 
has found his largest market in Great 
Britian, and whatever terrors Indian com- 
\petition may have had for him have been 
modified by the primitive conditions of 
agriculture in that country. But itis in- 
creasingly evident that England has not 
lost sight of the advantage to herself of 
the development of a vast resource of her 
own empire, while the fact remains that, 
despite his crude accessories, the Indian 
farmer produces eleven bushels of wheat 
to the acre tilled, that there are 150,000 
square miles of wheat-lands in India yet 
unemployed, and that while the Indian 
raises wheat he does not coneume it. 
Within the past two years England has 
been active in encouraging wheat culture, 
both by gratuitous distribution of improved 
machinery and the improvemcnt of the na- 
tive supply of seed wheat, and promises 
to be still more so. However unimpor- 
tant, then, compared with our own enor- 
mous exportation, the present yield of 
India may be, it is apparent that she 
must become a very formidable rival in 
the near future. Great Britian will 
clearly buy of India if she can, and other 
non-wheat-producing nations are not far 
for self-zupply. Everywhere on the con- 
tinent the movement is for larger wheat 
culture, and if the American farmer pro- 
poses to control the the market, or even a 
fair share of it, he must do so by lessening 
the expense of production. The cost of 
transportation must be reduced, economy 
used in consumption, and improvement in 
the quality of grain and methods of cul- 
ture be unceasingly sought. At the same 
time, the rapid increase of population in 
our own land, and the growing attention 
paid to stock-raising and other branches 
of the farming industry, must serve to 
largely increase the demand at. home, and 
to atone for any loss that may result 
from a failure of customers abroad. 


The real character of the French move- 
ment in Madagascar is shown in her receat 
demand for sovereignty over the whole 
island. It will be remembered that the 
ultimatum of Admiral Pierre stopped with 


third of the coast, and that even this was 
considered so outrageous that public opin- 
ion forced his recall. The subsequent 
death of the Queen, however, coupled 
with the cruelty of French operations and 
the unwillingness of the people to enter 
upon a serious struggle with Europeans, 
have at last forced the Hovas to sue for 
peace practically on the old line of Pierre’s 
ultimatum. But so far from accepting 
what has been repeatedly announced as 
the limit of conquest, the French com- 
missioner now declines to treat upon this 
basis, and has fixed two simple conditions 
as necessary to any cessation of hostilities. 
The first is the recognition by the Hovas 
of the right of France over all Madagas- 
car; the second, a pledge of the Hovas 
not to put themselves under any protec- 
torate but that of France. As _ illustrat- 
ing the light in which this latest scheme 
of robbery is regarded even by the French, 
it is stated that the admiral command- 
ing the fleet in Malagassy waters, 
while favoring the most exacting de- 
mands of the Pierre ultimatum, protest- 
ed against the severity of the new con- 
ditions. That he was promptly recalled, 
follows as a matter of course, a proceed- 
ing which must impress him with the 
stability of the home government’s policy. 
Meantime the English complaints of the 
barbarous methods of warfare pursued in 
Madagascar are likely to carry little 
weight, inasmuch as Britain has quite 
habitually employed similar methods in 
her contests with uncivilized peoples. In- 
deed, the only hope of the Hovas now 
seems to rest in their own determined re- 
sistance, and to this end they are making 
active preparations. Advices state that 
they have succeeded in secretely landing 
on the island a number of Krupp cannon 
and other munitions of war, and that an 
English officer has obtained chief com- 
mand of the army. The arsenals are 
busy in the interior, and an attack on 
Tamatave is announced for the near fu- 
ture. 


March 11.—Bisemarck is suf- 
fering from a severe attack of gout and 
has postponed his departure from Fried- 
ricksruhe. The Lasker incident has 
greatly excited Bismarck, every fresh 
phase of the dispute quickening his ir- 
ritation. He is much emaciated, having 
lost over 40 pounds in a short time. 
This is regarded as a bad sign. The 
Prince’s diet has been completely changed 
and his condition is the cause of 
much anxiety 


A commission has been appointed in 
Paris to ascertain whether gas cannot be 
afforded by manufacturers at cheaper 
rates. The progress making in electrical 
lighting will, it is likely, soon determine 
the question in the affirmative. 


There is no truth that our young men 
have to learn more important than this,— 
that to admire that which is right is one 
thing, but to do what is right is another. 


|—| Robertson. 


the French treaty right to the northern | 


Pomona. 


Pomona has a decidedly encouraging fu- 
ture before it, and in a short time we look 
for a large and prosperous settlement there. 
The water supply is developed, and there is 
an ample supply for many thousand acres* 
But little water seems to be actually needed 
when the land is thoroughly cultivated, and 
deciduous fruits—apples, pears, apricots, 
grapes, peaches, and even plums, do exceed- 
ingly well. The orange and lemon, when 
properly cared for, seem to thrive even bet- 
ter than elsewhere in our vallleys; the near- 
er they are to the mountains, the less danger 
there is of frost. Pomona has -unquestion- 
ably a beautiful and healthy location, free 
from disagreeable winds, and with less 
fog than there is closer to the coast. 

It will pay any person who is interested 
in horticulture to visit the beautiful fruit 
farms of this section, and see what a little 
capital and much labor can accomplish in a 
short time on a seemingly barren plain. 

This new, pretty, railroad town, on the 
main trunk line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, is just across the line froomSan 
Bernardino county, and is the first railroad 
station we reachin coming West toward Los 
Angeles, in this county. It is as pleasantly 
and finely located as a town can well be, in 
one of the richest sections of this rich 
country. There is no oppressive heat at any 
season of the year; no chill and dampness 
as the night comes on; there are no heavy | 
fogs at any time; no desert wirds that afflict 
otherparts of Southern California; no sand- 
storms are ever known. Local diseases and 
malarial troubles are unknown in this favor- 
ed and delightful region. If not absolutely 
faultless, it is as nearly so as can be found 
on this continent; and those in search of 
attractive, healthful homes would look in 
vain for a more charming locality. In fact, 
Pomona might justly be termed Nature's 
great Sanitarium. Health seekers’ should 
not hesitate to give ita trial. To try it is to 
make it an abiding place. It would not be 
justice to this delightful section if mention 
were not made of the grand scenery, which 
is inspiring and uplifting in its suggestion 
and influence. The physical characteristics 
of « country have a bearing upon its inhabi- 
tants. Mountain ranges, wooded ravines, 
lofty bluffs, and dancing waterfalls not only 
impart grandeur and beauty to the landscape, 
but they have also a indefinable effect upon 
the spirit and temper of the people who 
dwell amid such surroundings; they produce 
men and women of a different type from 
those who dwell on the dead levels of a 
prarie country. The influence of scenery 
on mind can scarcely be over estimated: All 
around Pomona the grand old mountains 
lift their snow-capped heads against the 
sky, until it is almost impossible to tell 
whether the mountain is a cloud, or the 
cloud a mountain; and lying there in the 
sunlight, the shadows play on them, as the 
clouds paint wonderful forms on their ma- 
jestic sides. 

One of the finest public school buildings 
outside of Los Angeles county is located 
here. Pomona offers excellent school ac- 
commodations to the settler. The school 
building is ample, admirably constructéd, 
and beautifully located. It is a graded 
school and well equipped, both as regards 
furnishing and teaching. There are two 
church buildings, and a movement is on 
foot to provide still better church facitities. 
Here are over one hundred families of ex- 
cellent people, forming a nucleus around 
which will gather a dense population, as the 
climate, soil and location are such as to of- 
fer very great inducements to individual 
settlers and colonies also. To indicate the 
character of these people—it is a fact that 
when the large tax for building a fine school- 
house was voted, in the early settlement of 
this place, not a vote was given against it. 

The population numbers 3,000. Price of 
land ranges from $80 to $150 per acre, which 
includes a perpetual water right. Activity 
is everywhere apparent, and in the near fu- 
ture Pomona, with her unparalleled advan- 
tages of climate, soil, productions and rail- 
road facilities, is bound to become one of 
the leading towns of Southern California. 

The Pomona Land and Water Company 
have put down about sixteen artesian wells. 
They are running two boring apparatus con- 
stantly. Parties from the East and else- 
where who are seeking new homes, would 
do well to examine and investigate for them- 
selves the superior advantages offered by 
the Pomona Land and Water Company. 


A very odd and pretty hanging basket 


can be made of an old clay pipe. Fill | 


with rich earth and plant afew vines of 
creeping Charlie and wandering Jew. 
Suspend from a bracket by a gold or sil- 
ver braid. 


Anakesis Fetier, and is 
an infallible cure for Piles. 
Price $1, at druggists, or 
sent ey mail. Sample 
ree. Ad. **ANAKESIS ” 
kers, Box 2416 NewYork 


oct3- 


$1 virse-ciass SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap of 
any grocer; cut from each wrapper the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
expense, your own selection from the foliowin 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. e 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices: 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) . 316, 


Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou J ) Waldteufel 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 
rates of Penzan (Lanclers,) . 
Sirens Waltzes, aldtenu/el 
Audran 1 


u 


Night on the Op. 98, Wilson 
Rustling Leaves, . . 


ee, Sullivan 
(Torpedo and the Whale,) . . 
When Tis Bear English and 

at my Window, . 


Los 
ny Dearest Heart, . 

Req . . . . 
u ve, ( Song . re 
Sleep while the Evening Brosses, (4 
In the Gloaming, . . . arrtson 
Onlybe True, . + Vickers 
Under the Eaves, . + + « Winner 
¥ree Lunch Cadets, . . « Sousa 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictu your name and 
of $1, postage stam smay be enclosed for such excess. 
e make this Tiberal we desire 
ve a present sufficien arge nduce every one 
ve Dobbins’ Electric a trial long enough to 
ow just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be re id. 
If they only use the fteen pers, getting the doilar’s 
worth of music tis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
+ wl mothe music can culy be got of us. See 
our name is on each wrapper. 
u a box, and sending 
can select music to the ng vant of $4.50. This Soap 
improves wi and you are not asked to buy & 
Nees article, but one you use every week 


L. CRAGIN & C 


GENTS wanted for the History of Chris 
tianity,\by Abbott. A grand chance. A 

$4 book at the popular price of $1.75. Liberal 
terms. The religious papers mention it as one 
of the few great religious works of the World. 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms 
free. Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, 


Qiuck Time and Cheap Fares 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 
the Great Trans-cortinental All-rail Routes, 


CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
Railway Lines in the East. 


CONNECTING AT 
New York and New Orleans 
with the several Steamer Lines to 


ALL EUROPEAN PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


attached to Overland;Express trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


are run daily with Overland Express Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
Class cars. 
Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application 
at the Company’s Offices, where passengers 


calling in person can secure choice of 
outes, etc. 
RAILROAD LANDS 
IN 


Nevada, California and Texas, 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to, or address, 
W. H. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, Land Agent, 
O. P. R. BR. Co., 8. P. R. R. CO., 
San Francisco, 
—oR— 
H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G H. & 8. A. Ry. Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


T. H.{<COODMAN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt, 
Sloct-3m 


A. N. TOWNE, 
General Manager. 
San Fransisco. 


fem Healing Remedy 
IN THE WORLD. 


¢ SOLD EVERY WHERE | 
P.0.Box 2271 §.F.Cat. L 


“e~ 


HOUSE AND STORE 


WINDOW SHADES. 


Decorating and Lettering a Specialty 
H. E. BULLIVANT & CO. 


Factory and Salesroom 739% Market"Street, up 
stairs, San Francisco. 3loct*3m 


— 


They are fine-toned, can be heard as far as copper 
and tin bells of same size, and are more durable. 


Warranted. 


Thousands of these bells are in use by the Church 
es, Schools, Factories, Fire Departments, etc,, 
throughout the country,and commend themselves 
wherever known by their excellence and compara- 
tive smal! cost. 

Our Bell Catalogue and Supplement, with over 
1,500 testimonials and addresses, from the States, 
Territuries, and Canada, wili be sent on lication 
to JAMES LINFORTH, 

Successor to LINFORTH, RICE & CO., 
23 Main Street, near Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
General Agent for Pacific Coast. 

Also for Victor & Niles’ Sorghum and Sugar Mills; 
Zimmerman Fruit Dryer, Zimmerman Meat Cutter; 
Sybry, Seare. & Co’s (English) Cast Steel; ‘* Pacific’ 

edges and Sledges, etc. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on ar plication. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel). of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarmsa,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WAKRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
p-15mar-lyr 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


= \ Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals. 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Chimes and Bells for Churches 
Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
culars sent free. HENRY Mo- 
*PSHANE & CO., 

Baltimore, Md. 


WM. BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALL 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFAOTUBEBS, 


No. 505 Olay Street, - 8. W. cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISOO. 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Style 
15mar-lyr 


California Bible Society. 
REMOVAL! 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 

removed its Depository 

From 757 to 749 Market St., 
O ite Dupont, where it will keep, as usual, 
A Pall line of the Publications of the American 
Bible Society suited to this coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of .Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on all 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants and Bibles for 
Mission Sunday Schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regard- 
ing Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, 

and Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 
1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal 

p AYS 0 N S Used with any clean pen for mark- 

ing any fabric. Popular for decora- 


a ative work on linen. Received Cen- 


ott le, 
> INK <a SO Sold by all 
Druggists, Station 


Isthe BEST. No preparation. 


| 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
ear Kearny, 
con. 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


MPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron 
age than any similar institution on the Pacifig 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognitiog 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight 


)ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 
T. R. Southern, 


Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ime 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
80 as to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 
The high standing of its Graduates in the 


Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 


Weed & K inowell. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


OpposiTrEe Mryna 87., SAN FRANCISO@ 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, a Zinc and Babbitt 
otal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


San Francisce 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manilla Rope, (:!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Stree 


cw” Facrory at THE PorTReEno. 


MODEL 


Music Store 
135 MARKET ST., S. F. 


PIANOS, ORCANS, 
SHEET MUSIC, 
—AND— 


Musical Merchandise 


Of every description at Bottom ices 


Agency of the 
CELEBRATED HAZLETON PIANOS 
..-- And the.... 
BENHAM UPRIGHT PIANOS 


which are first-class and medium-price. 


Chas. 8, Eaton. M. Benham. 


april-lyr - 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


&>~ Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 
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Tue Paoiric: SAN FRANcIscoO, Cat. 


So 


Yield Not to Temptation. 


Guy Wood is leaving his home for the 

dull routine of boarding-school life, and 
we would listen to his father’s © parting 
words: 
“Guy, he says, ‘I want you to 
study hard; let me be able to say, when 
you retnra home again, that Iam proud of 
you. Refiember, in you are centered all 
my hopes, and I want you to stand at the 
head of your class. Do not disappoint 
me. Good-bye, my son!’’ 

He is off to the trials and triumphs of 
school-boy life. 

Before a handsome residence a gentle- 
man and his son are standing, waiting 
for the carriage which is to sepafate them 
for the first time. As it is seen coming 
up the magnificent tree-bordered drives, 
we bear another father’s last words: 

‘‘Harry, do nothing to disgrace the hon- 
ered name of Staunton; do credit to your- 
self and me, and you shall never lack for 
ehances; the moment you place a-stain 
upon your name you cease to be what 

ou now are, a true man.” 

Auother boy leaves the parental roof. 
What will be his future? 


A three-story red brick house, standing 
in close contact to the street,bearing, 
apparently without a murmur, the dust and 
dirt of a busy town life (though to be 
sure each year leaves its trace on the 
smoke-begrimed walls), boasting of noth- 
ing in the way of grounds, save a narrow 
gravel walk, bordered by a few straggling 
blades of grass—Histon House. For 
twenty years, at least, boys of all ages 
had passed up the broad stone steps and 
entered the dark, solemn-looking hall, to 
to come forth again after two, four, or 
even six years, with joyous anticipations, 
mingled perhaps with just a few sad 
thoughts of farewell; and still the throng 
eame and went. 

Dr. Hea, the honored and respected 
principal of this somewhat celebrated 
boarding-school for boys, was a man 
feared by few, loved by many,and re- 
spected by all; and yet on the morning 
on which our story opens, he looked what 
he really was,the very embodiment of a 
perplexed and annoyed man. To tell the 
truth, Dr. Hea was doing something 
which he very seldom indulged in, viz., 
wondering whether keeping a _ boy’s 
boarding-school was really his vocation or 
ealling. Avery few moments’ thought 
settled the question,and passing from the 
study with a determined look, which bod- 
ed ill for any wrong-doers, he gave the 
school-bell three sharp pulls, then 
took his place wlth the other masters _ up- 
on the school-room platform. The large 
room was soon filled with eager, excited 
boys, ranging inage from about ten to 
geyenteen. As soon as all was silent, Dr. 
Hea rose, and taking a slip of paper from 
his pocket, said, in tones stern, though 
quiet: 

‘**Harry Staunton, please step this way.’’ 

A suppressed murmur of surprise 
ran through the room asa handsome, 
manly, and at thesame time, mischiev- 
ous-looking boy of fifteen, took his stand 
at the large desk which was known 
among the boys as the doctor’s recollec- 
tion-box,for upon it rested two books—the 
one bore the names of all the boys who 
had received an education at Histon 
House, the other contained notes and 
jottings concerning all the black sheep 
of the flock. For a moment Dr. Hea 
looked into the black eyes which met 
his so unflinchingly, then, handing the 
paper to Harry, said: 

“Ts that your writing?” 

is, sir.” 

**Were you in the study yesterday?’ ’ 

was in about four o'clock, sir,’’ came 
the answer in a quiet tone. 

‘Did you take from my drawer a five- 
pound note?”’ 

For a moment the color left Harry’s 
face; then, coming a step nearer, he said: 

**You ask a son of Dr. Staunton’s if 
he is guilty of stealing?” 

‘*T ask you what, under the circum- 
stances, Staunton, I should be forced to 
ask any other boy. Answer me, please.” 

‘Then I did not.”’ 

The boys were then separately question- 
ed, and after each and all had denied any 
knowledge of the loss, Dr. Hea left the 
room,bidding all remain silent. For half 
an hour nota word was spoken, not a 
laugh reached the teacher’s ears, and then 
the door opened, and Dr. Hea, after a 
few words with the Head Master, address- 
ed himself tothe boys in words which 
none ever forgot. 

‘‘Boys,” he said, ‘‘you have heard 
what has been said, you have drawn 
your own opinions, and while most of you 
will no doubt be slow to believe that Har- 
ry Staunton,whom you have always found 
to be the soul of honor, can be guilty of 
theft, my hard and painful duty remains 
—would to God it were otherwise,” and 
fora moment emotion overcame him; 
then controlling himself, he said, ‘You 
know thecircumstanees. five-pound 
note has dissappeared from the drawer of 
my secretary, Harry Staunton has been 
seen coming from theroom, anda paper 
containg his writing has been found on 
the carpet. Now as you all know my li- 
brary to be a forbidden place, there re- 
mfins but one question for me to ask 
your school-mate, ‘Harry, what were you 
in my room for?’ ” 

Not a word came from the firmy pressed 
lips of the boy who stood so unflinching 
before him. 

‘‘T must have an answer,’’ said the 
doctor, in an a tone which none. dare 
disobey .’’ 

‘‘Then, Dr. Hea, I refuse to answer 
that question. 

For a moment the master of Histon 
House looked surprised; then, seeing that 
further questioning would be useless, he 
turned to the papils, saying: 

‘Oace more [ ask, does anyone present 
know of this painful matter? If you have 
eommitied this sin, and still remain silent, 
think what you are doing. You place a 
stain upon an innocent boy's character— 
a stainwhich may pave the wayto his ruin. 


You perjure yonr owa soul, and (I say 
it calmly) you seal your fate in such a 
way that nothing but Almighty interposi- 
tion can save you. In after years some 
one in this room would give all that he 
possessed if he could recall this opportu- 
nity; therefore I pause, and for the last 
time say—if you are guilty, speak!’’ 

No one who has not gone through such 
a scene, can understand the horrible silence 
which reigned until Dr. Hea said: 

“The opportunity is lost, and I have to 
expel from the school one whom I have 
loved and trusted; if I have done wrong, 
God forgive me, may he forgive you. 
Harry, you may go and prepare your 
things,” and, brushing aside a tear, Dr. 
Hea left the room. 

Next morning Harry Staunton left the 
house, where he had been _ring-leader in 
many a prank, where he had acquired 
much useful knowledge, and where he 
had enjoyed his teacher’s fullest confi- 
dence and truat. 

It would be useless to try to analyze, 
even ever so faintly, his feelings on this 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion; suffice it to 
say, that toaboy possessed of a proud 
and haughty spirit, disgrace must neces- 
sarily have been keenly felt. 

* * K K K K K K 


‘The report is current in business eir- 
cles. that Wood, the great wholesale 
dealer, is in financial difficulties.” 

The above item, appearing in the 
L Times, created no small amount of 
excitement among business men, and 
many flocked to Guy Wood’s private of- 
fice—some from personal pocket interest, 
some from curiosity, a few to offer their 
condolences. Among the latter clags 
came a fine-looking man of perhaps forty, 
who gazed with no common interest upon 
the excited crowd who came and went. 
At last the way seemed clear, and going 
forward he opened the door with ‘‘private” 
marked on it, and, stepping in, laid his 
hand on the bowed head of the ruined pro- 
prietor. 

“Guy,” he said, “I am not a wealthy 
man, but asfar as I canI will help 
you.” 

With a start, Guy Wood sprang to 
his feet. 

‘You help the man who has done his 
best to ruin you? Don’t you know that 
I took that five-pound note? Speak, for 
heaven’s sake!” 

**Yes, Wood, I know that you took it, 
but don’t let us talk about it, please.’’ 
‘Talk about it! Come with me,’’ and 
before Staunton could speak he was walk- 
ing by his old schoolmate’s side—toward 
where? No other place than Histon 
House, which still owned for its head the 
most venerable Dr. Hea. Their feelings, 
as they walked through the old familiar 
halls, past the lobby where the “goat 
scheme’ had beenconcocted, up the col- 
legiate staircase, and, worse than all, 
through the echool-room where, twenty- 
five years before, an unspoken word 
had nearly ruined two lives, it is 
not for us to dwell upon. 

Dr.Hea received them kindly, and 
though both could see that time had 
lightly touched him, there was the sha- 
dow of some great sorrow shining forth in 
his deep, penetrating grey eyes—a sorrow 
which the next hour would greatly soften, 
if it did not entirely blot out. As soon 
the first words of greeting were over, 
Guy Wood said, ina voice husky with 
emotion: 

‘*Dr.Hea, 1 have something to say— 
please do not interrupt me. ‘T'wenty-five 
years ago I came to this school determined 
to stand first in my classes, partly be- 
cause I had always been accustomed to 
do so at home, but more; I think, to sat- 
isfy my father’s inordinate ambition. 
For a while all went well; gradually, how- 
ever, | became jealous. I found that in 
Harry Staunton I had a serious rival— 
a rival who would ‘rob me of the univer- 
sity prize if I did not do something. It 
was then that the opportunity of getting 
him into trouble presented itself to me. 
At first I shrank tom a dishonorable act, 
but the tempter was ever present, tell- 
ing me that it was my chance to please 
my father by winning the scholarship,and 
that I need never be discovered, That 
morning, when you told methat you 
wished to have a talk with me concerning 
my studies, I made up my mind, planned 
things carefully ,took the first step towards 
an act of the meanest and most dishon- 
orable kind. You will remember that 
you were called away for a few moments, 
and it was then that I opened your private 
drawer with the full intention of taking 
something which might involve my 
innocent school-fellow. The first thing I 
noticed was the five-pound note, and al- 
most before 1 could think what I was 
about, I heard your step, and the note 
was in my pocket. Before I left your 
study I purposely dropped a_ scrap of 
paper, on which I had easily persuaded 
Harry to write a few words, before the 
secretary. Lalso left my Euclid behind your 
writing desk. AsI was preparing my 
Latin for the next day (oh, how every- 
thing is impressed upon my memory), I 
asked Harry (for remember we were, to 
all intents and purposes, good friends, ) if 
he would run tor a book which I had 
left on your table. He was always so 
good-natured that, without a second 
thought, be crossed the hall, knocked, 
and not hearing any response, opened the 
door and reahed the book from the table. 
It has seemed to me since that fortune 
favored me all along my deceitful path, 
for just as Harry closed the study door 
behind him, Hitchcock,the janitor, passed 
along the hall, and I felt that my plan 
had perfectly succeeded. When you ad- 
dressed those memorable words to the 
boys, though they cut me to the very 
quick, I knew that I was safe with Harry 
Staunton, and satan said, ‘‘It’s too late 
now, it would kill your father.’ So I 
kept silence, and though I tried to quiet 
my conscience by giving the money to 
the poor, it was no use, and when I say 
that the thoughts of that hour, when I 
stepped over the precipice of dishonor, 
have never left me, waking or sleeping, 

ou can form but a ye ea of the mis- 


ery which I have all these years endared. 


a my deserts have been all to 
small for the unhappiness which I] have 
caused. I haye been until the present 
successful in business, my school-fellow 
has had to struggle all these years 
against adverse circumstances, all which 
have indirectly sprung from my sin. I 
am now reaping the fruit of my wrong- 
doing, and, God helpirg me, I intend to 
make what reparation may lie in my 
power. Harry, can you forgive me?” 
and turning, Guy grasped his friend’s 
outstretched hand, accompanied by the 
hearty words: | 

**Not another word, old fellow; it’s all 
right.” 

During all this time Dr: Hea had sat 
with his head buried in his hands. Now 
he rose, and crossing so where Harry eat, 
he said (as though he had forgotten that 
he was speaking tu one who had long ago 
reached man’s estate): 

**My boy, I, too, must crave forgive- 
ness for the injustice which I have all 
these years done you.” 

A few evenings after this, a party of 
mutual friends met in Dr. Hea’s hospita- 
ble parlors, and, at Gay Wood’s special 
request, the Histon House pupils were 
present. During the evening Dr. Hea 
arose, and after enacting over again the 
school-room scene of twenty years before, 
he said: 

**I do this at Mr. Wood’s special en- 
treaty, and I do not wish to spare myself, 
for I need pardon from the man whom [| 
have so deeply wronged, as much as any- 
one; but I cannot take up needless time 
when another has eo much to say, so let 
me just say that my old pupil, Guy 
Wood, by making a confession of his sin, 
is showing himself to be a man in the 
truest sense of the word.’ 

When Guy Wood, the proud, haughty 
man of business, rose to make a confes- 
sion of the most humiliating kind, the 
silence which reigned throughout the 
parlors could have been broken by a pin- 
fall. In broken, child-like words, he re- 
peated the story of the theft, offering no 
excuse of any description for his conduct, 
and when he sat down the death-like still- 
ness was only broken by a sob here and 
there, until Dr. Hea’s old white-haired 
father rose, and in a husky voice began 
to sing, ‘‘Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow.” 

Guy and Harry grasped each other’s 
hands, and joined with tremulous tones 
in the grand old hymn. 

‘‘Come with me, Guy,” said Harry, 
after the sympathizing friends had dis- 
persed. A long talk followed, which 
may be better imagined than described. 
Guy was completely broken down and 
wept like a child. He had taken the 
**seminary prize,’’ it is true, but which 
of ‘‘our boys” will envy him ?—[{Chris- 
tian at Work. 


The Stone Lamb. 


A German clergyman, Pastor O’Fenke, 
tells a story in a very interesting book of 
his about things which have really hap- 
pened to him, or which he has met with 
in his travels. In 1865, he stood before the 
beautiful Roman Catholic chapel of Werden 
ander Ruhr, in Germany, waiting for the 
key to be brought that the door might be 
unlocked for them to enter. While they 
waited they saw something on the ledge of 
the roof, which they found to be a carved 
stone lamb, and began to wonder what it 
meant up there. So they asked an old 
woman who was hobbling along a litte way 
off if she could tell them about it,and she re- 
plied, ‘‘Yes,” and then related why it had 
been placed in that strange place. 

‘“‘Many, many years ago,” she said, 
“where that lamb now stands a man was 
busy repairing the roof of the chapel, who 
had to sit in a basket fastened by a rope as 
he worked. Well, he was working in this 
manner one day, when suddenly the rope 
which held the basket gave away, and he 
fell down, down from the great hight to the 
ground below! Of course, every one who 
saw the dreadful accident expected that 
the man would be killed, especially as 
the ground, just there, was covered with 
sharp stones and rocks which the workmen 
were using for building. But to their 
great astonishment he rosefrom the ground 
and stood up quite upinjured! And this 
was how it happened. A poor lamb had 
wandered quite up to that side of thechapel, 
in search of the sweet young grass which 
sprung up among the stones, and the man 
had fallen exactly on the soft body of this 
lamb; it had saved his life, for he had es- 
caped with the mere fright, and with not so 
much asa finger broken. But the poor 
lamb was killed by his heavy fall upon it. 
So out of pure gratitude the man had the 
stone lamb carved, and set up as a lasting 
memento of his escape from so fearful a 
death, and of what he owed to the poor 
lamb.” 

Do you not think this a beautiful story? 
does it not remind you of the story of the 
Lord Jesus, the Lamb of God who was 
slain for us that we might live forever? 
Never forget that “he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities.” And let us copy the poor man’s 
example in being truly thankful and show- 
ing we are so. He could not do anything 
more for the lamb which had so wonder- 
fully saved his life than make a little mon- 
ument or memento of what it had done. 
But there is much that we can do for the 
Lamb of God who was slain for us. We 
can love him for what he had done, and 
we can give him the one thing he wants 
from us. Do you ask what it is for which 
even the God of glory longs, he who has a1 
the riches of the world, and to whom heaven 
and earth belong? He says, “My son, give 
me thine heart.” — Religious Herald. 


Dr. William M. Taylor preached re- 
cently in the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, on the Christian Household, .in 
which he said: ‘‘Keep the best kinduess- 
es for the ones you love best. A Christian 
home should have order. Let the wife 
win over the husband by gentle means; 
but follow his guiding meanwhile. I say 
that in spite of all the ‘woman’s rights’ 
nonsense of the day. Do not let your 
children grow up as curiosities of pert- 
ness, or when you want to exert your 
authority over them you will find you 
have none.” 


The church is not filling its rightful 
place in the community, if it does not 


educate the public conscience toa high 
standard in all matters of duty—{A. 7’. 
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Taxe Notice—LiseraL OFrrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
otrrc for one year. THE Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salareis, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


The Rev. J. Rowell, of this city, read 
a thrilling and instructive paper to the 
students of the Pacific Theologica] Semi- 
nary, last week, on ‘‘The Pastor in the 
Inquiry meeting.” Some of its positions 
were these. The chief aim should be to 
Win many souls to Christ. The inquiry 
meeting is the culmination of work, the 
pastor's most critical place. It may be 
held in revival times, or after ordinary 
Sunday services. It has great advan- 
tages if rightly employed. Its best form 
is not where there is too much publicity. 
It is essential to have a good number of 
efficient workers. A band of singers 
must keep all the congregation in their 
seats. Every unconverted person should 
be seen, conversed with, and led to de- 
cision, if possible. People will be found 
in all moods of thought and feeling; the 
minister's words will be few. He will 
pass on quickly if we find any one in an 
attitude of resistance or debate. He will 
. stay by, and pray with, every ready 
soul, and constrain him to acceptance, by 
aid from above and force from within. Be- 
lieve, and it will be done. (Instances 
were cited in reference to which it would 
be, relatively, a waste of time to put forth 
the endeavor.) Great wisdom will be 
needed in order to say the Tight words, 
neither more nor less, in scriptural form, 
to each one, according to his state; par- 
ticularly if he objects or cavils. 
very sincere are most who say much 
about ‘‘the unpardonable sin.” The man 
with alcohol breath need not detain one. 
When the appointed hour has come, let 
the meeting be closed at once, no matter 
what may be going:forward. For suc- 
cess in such a meeting the pastor needs 
the Spirit’s indwelling and teaching; a real 
conviction of the lost and sinful state of 
souls; belief of Christ’s willingness and 
ability to save all penitents; a thorough, 
usable knowledge of the Bible; a full 
knowledge of men, and the working of 
their minds; and a tact that finds in- 
stantly the right way, and takes it with 
a kind of grateful and sacred exultation. 
Always an intensely interested feeling, a 
manner as tender and loving as_ possible, 
and a concentrited will-force, lead to the 
best results. 


It is not from a wise Protestant, but 
from the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Nismes, in France, that we hear the fol- 
lowing, which has some application to 
Roman Catholics and others, this side of 
France. ‘‘Never have the demands of 
fashion and luxury been so exorbitant 
and costly. The crudeness of works of 
fiction, the looseness of theatrical repre- 
sentations, the brutality of the popular 
amusements, the senseless passion for 
duelling, all these things are on the in- 
crease among us, and the deterioration of 
character is in the same ratio. Every 
day we hear complaints of the infidelity 
of the nation, from those whose own reli- 
gion, as tested by the life, seems but an 
empty name. Men lament that echools 
are set up in which the name of God is 
mever heard, and yet the same men habit- 
mally read novels which set at nought 
God’e laws of purity, and frequent theatres 
which are very dens of impiety and cor- 
ruptors of morals. Even in the so-called 
religious press there are writere who 
recommend bad books and applaud im- 
moral representations, who excuse duel- 
ling and practise it themselves, or who, 
at least, by the graphic narration of such 
deeds of deadly prowess, perpetuate the 
abuse and make it popular. Irregular 
piety has more than once led souls astray, 
or at least has carried their indiscreet 
ardor beyond due bounds. Hence we 
have lying prophecies and absurd visions 
which declare that the end of the Church’s 
day of trial is at hand, and whieh, when 
the fateful day has passed, leave the 
credulous and weak discouraged and 
disappointed. Amidst all this degener- 
acy the commandments of God are ignored 
even by those who call themselves the 
defenders of God and of the Church. * 

* .* * Men have devised a facile 
religion which can accommodate itself to 
the most doubtful pleasures and guilty 
passio3s.”’ 


Of all the mine horrors of which we 
have ever read, that at Pocahontas, in 
Southwest Virginia,seems about the worst. 
About mid-day early last week, a ter- 
rific explosion in a large mine occurred, 
after 154 men had gone to their work, 
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caped. No one could go into the mine 
for hours afterwards, on account of the 
deadly state of the air. Then the mine 
was found to be all on fire, and there was 
no way to put it out, but by sealing the 
mine air-tight. It is even a relief, in 
these circumstances, to think how ter- 
rible the explosion was (shaking the bills, 
shivering glass two miles away, and 
blowing out and rending to atoms every 
structure over and near the openings), 
because every man must have been in- 
stantly killed, and none left to indure 
slow torture. Who does not, at such 
times, feel how favored are they whose 
working hours can be spent on terra 
firma, in open day. 


—™ 


It may be that it is not in our power 
to do much with it, but itis a satisfaction, 
after all, to know that there is an Indian 
question, and that we both understand 
and ‘appreciate it. General Whittlesey, 
the Secretary of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, both in private and pub- 
lic, has been enlightening and enlivening 
us, and we have been glad to be in- 
structed and inspired by a gentleman so 
‘civil’ and accomplished. The Indian 
question is a ‘‘live’’ one, even in our 
state, at either extremity of it; and we 
hope the wronged remnants at the south 
ofus are to have relief. It is cheering 
to learn how nearly right the nation and 
the Congress are coming to be on this 
question. The conviction is, that the 
young of the Indians must be educated; 
some abroad, mest at home, and in the 
English language; that the tribal relation 
must cease; that lands must be given to 
the adult males in severalty; that they 
must be trained to self-support; that the 
reservation system must finally go, and 
that all Indians must be treated simply 
as American citizens. To hasten this 
consummation the labors of Christian 
missionaries, teachers, and philanthropists 
should be greatly multiplied. 


In reply to one of his own questions, 
Mr. Joseph Cook favors what is called 
the “Jordan Canal.’’ This is one of 
the proposed measures in aid of the 
world’s commerce from the Mediterrane- 
an into the Red Sea. It would dig a 
ship canal from the base of Mount Car- 
mel, across the plain of Esdraelon (the 
finest breadth of soil in Palestine) to the 
valley of the Jordan, fill that up, and 
then dig another canal from the foot of 
the Dead Sea to the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah. We confess the project strikes 
us unpleasantly. Commerce needs an- 
other canal? Dig another across 
Egypt, a country almost as level as a 
floor. Jerusalem might become a great 
commercial center? We do not see the 
least need of it. Could it? It would still 
be 2,600 feet above the new sea, ten 
miles from it. What sort of a road 
would it be that went down over the 
roughest kind of a country, at the aver- 
age rate of 260 feet to the mile? How- 
ever, we need not yet become over-anx- 
ious on the subject. We presume the 
accurate survey that is making will show 
that the scheme in impracticable without 
an enormous outlay, euch as would dig 
two or three canals across the Isthmus of 
Suez. 


One of the sermons of last Sunday 
treated of the heavenly citizenship. The 
reality of the heavenly country connects 
itself with the Lord’s ascension. Any 
country is figured and transfigured to us 
by the persons it holds. It cannot be 
much to us except through what we 
know of such persons. Its attractions 
will be few till we are sure that such and 
such people are there. So heaven is 
heaven because the world’s Redeemer is 
there. Heaven is where Christ is. 
Heaven is what Christ has made it. 
Heaven is the abode whence Christ is 
ever coming; and will finally come, in 
like manner as he departed from the top 
of Olivet. A land where Christ is, and 
which he has fashioned according to his 
own ideals, and where he has made ex- 
actly such preparations for his followers 
as will be best adapted to their truest 
enjoyment of existence, must be a wonder- 
ful land, for which renewed souls must 
always long. Nevertheless, while it is 
the Master’s will that his followers tarry 
bere, they will seek to make this world 
as much like the anticipated one as 
practicable, and make the most of it, in 
every way, that all who come after them 
may see by what a luminous track they 
went to vthe erge of time and eternity. 


The Library of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary received some weeks ago some 
forty volumes from the library of Prof. Mar- 
tin Kellogg, of the University of California. 
It has been further enriched by a goodly 
number of volumes from the library of 
Prof. I. E. Dwinell, of the Seminary. 
There is always room and welcome for 
such gifts as these; and who is the man 
or woman who will give a worthy sum to 
found a Library Fund for the enrichment 
of this part of our Seminary work. Such 


not one of whom seems to have es- 


a person will be a benefactor indeed. 


| that come from all the great fields. 


Have You a Monthly Concert. 


In a leaflet, issued trom the rooms of 
the American Board at Boston, statements 
are made which indicate that in the coming 
June will occur the centenary of the rec- 
ommendation made by a Baptist associa- 
tion of ministers in England that the first 
Monday evening ofeach month be set 
apart for prayer in behalt of the exten- 
sion of the gospel. Efforts had been 
made for some sach common occasion of 
prayer forty years before, in Scotland. 
Jonathan Edwards, too, in 1747, wrote 
an elaborate essay in favor of such visi- 
ble union of God’s people in prayer. 
It is said, however, that the con- 
cert did not become generally observed 
in this country until about 1815. The 
evening was changed from Monday to 
Sunday in many churches. Latterly 
there has been a tendency in some quar- 
ters to substitute the first weekly prayer- 
meeting of the month. We think this a 
mistake. It were better to have, in 
some form or other, a good strong mis- 
sionary meeting on the first Sunday 
evening of the month. That gives the 
cause its place of honor. It is not a 
small thing to have the churches feel that 
each is acting in harmony with all the 
others at the same hour. When the 
reports of the churches have been given 
in at some of our annual associations we 
have sometimee asked the delegates 
to mention yr the church repre- 
sented by them-observed the monthly 
concert. The answers have not always 
been such as we could wish. 


There is sometimes a disposition among 
members of a church to regard the whole 
matter of missions in a very uointelligent 
and narrow way. It will be said, ‘‘We be- 
lieve in Home Missions.’’ Very well: 
have a home missionary concert, then. 
Then it will be urged ‘*Our church has all 
it can do to support the gospel in this 
particular plaee.” Let the eye be open to 
the truth that a church thathas a 
large missionary outlook will do its 


own local work twice as _ well. 
It is claimed mis- 
sionary meetings are dull. On_ the 


contrary, if there is anything alive, it is 
the meeting which reports the aggressive 
steps of the kingdom of God on. the 
earth. We live ina stirring age. All 
the men that can read at all read the 
news of the day. They devour their 
paper morning and night. Life is dull 
unless the paper comes to hand. Such 
is the demand that they are not content 
with their daily six days in the week. 
They must have it, and a little larger 
than usual, on the seventh day. How 
can Christian men make up their face to 
say that news from the advance movement 
of the Church they profess and love, will 
be uninteresting? No doubt the news 
can be served up ina dull way. But so 
much the worse for him that so serves it. 


The pastors of the churches have a 
great responsibility in this matter. So 
much will depend on the heartiness with 
which they advocate the missionary 
cause, the intelligence they have with 
respect to the great movements of the 
terms in which they live, and the ardor 
and painstaking with which they {fill 
themeelves to overflowing with the tidings 
We 
often hear ‘‘the dead line’’ spoken of. 
It is charged that ministers are like 
the young people of Indian tribes, 
who look round and comely and _ brighter 
in their early youth, but soon get the old 
and dry and uninteresting features. That 
charge is greatly exaggrated, of course. 
But among the recipes for preventing the 
early decadence in young preachers, we 
recomend alive monthly concert. Con- 
tact with great and growing enterprises 
keeps the mind and heart alert and fresh. 
The minister whose field is itself mis- 
sionary, and who is often tempted to put 
off thought and prayer and contribution 
for anything outside his own bounds, is 
the very one who needs the inspiration 
and cheer that comes of keeping step 


with the whole host. will 
preach better, be better, and stay 
in, his place longer and __ the 
place he stays in will become 


self-supporting sooner, if he cultivates 
the missionary spirit in its widest sense, 
stores his mind with the facts of progress: 
and so reads the sigus of the times. We 
speak from experience. We know that 
what we say is true. 


Christianity has this great advantage 
over almost every other scheme calling 
itself a religion, that its founder was no 
infirm and erring mortal, whose errors 
have to be concealed and whose faults 
have to be excused; but a man, a gentle- 
man, and still a perfect man, ‘‘who did 
no sin; neither was guile found in his 
mouth.’’ His life cannot be too much 
studied. His example cannot be too 
closely copied. His spirit cannot be too 
freely imbibed. There cannot be ‘‘a lit- 
tle too much” of Christ in any follower 
of his. He is to be exactly followed, 
if the nature of things will permit, and no 


: other model needs to be considered, ex- 


cept to make him the more conspicuous 
by contrast. There can be no impygve- 
ment upon the character. Any sug- 
gested improvements become, on serious 
attempts to conceive of them, in our 
modern phrase, unthinkable. They are 
merely supposed alterations that would 
not improve. 


They build beautifully in the old world 
and make some provisions, church-wise, 
which the new world has not yet reached. 
The Congregational churches of England 
have long had, at Milton Mount, Graves- 
end, an institution for the education and 
training in practical arts of the daughters 
of ministers—an inatitution which has 
accommodations for 180. Now the 
churches are rearing, at Caterhan, an 
institution for the education and training 
in all the departments of practical knowl- 
edge of the sone of Oongregational min- 
isters. The structure soon to be com- 
pleted will have rooms for 150 lads, who 
are received at a comparatively early 
age. For the raising ef money for all 
sorts of iastitutions, and putting it in 
where it must stay, and never come out 
except as rent, or interest, for all time, 
the good people of England beat the 
world, be that world new or old. 


Thirty-seven deaths from unnatural 
causes were reported at the Coroner’s 
office in this city a December last, 
36 in January, 43 in February, and 12 
so far this month, making 128 cases in 
less than three menthe a half. 


What a horrid record is this of sin and 
misery aud death, of suicides and mur- 
ders. People here as elsewhere are 
‘‘paying the debt to nature,’’ but in addi« 
tion we have this long list of deaths from 
unnatural causes. This is not a Chris- 
tian city, but a citylof pleasure-lovers, 
unbelievers; a city of busy, thoughtless, 
worldly people. And in such a city, 
with such habits and lives, is the fruit 
righteousness, peace and joy? Does 
our disregard of God’s laws give a 
healthful, substantial, — civilization ? 
Quite the contrary. If we need proof 
that we are wrong, it is found in such 


terrible statistics as these piled up against 
us, 


There are many people who value THE 
Paciric, but who cannot take it, who 


write us such letters as the following: 


Feb, 29th, 1884. 

Epitor or THE Paciric—Dear Sir: 
I have waited some weeks past the time 
when I should have renewed my sub- 
scription to THe Pactric, hoping my fi- 
nancial outlook might brighten, and the 
way seem clear to spare the money for 
your paper. But continued and increas- 
ing ill health (I have been a sufferer for 
years, but have taught school to assist 
n invalid husband to maintain our fami- 
ly), and a series of adverse circumstances 
which I need not. mention, make it neces- 
sary for me to curtail in every possible 
direction. You will please, therefo-e, 
inform me how much I owe you for the 
paper since the expiration of my year, 
and stop sending it. [ will at once for- 
ward the amount. My address has been 
but my school having closed I am 
now in this place with my family. 

The band-writing of the above was 


faultless. 
We get letters like this, from those 

who have been reading THe Paotric: 

Dear Sir: 
For a year I have been receiving THE 
Pactric,kindiy paid for by some unknown 
friend. And now that the subscription has 
expired, I send $2.50, that it may be sent 
to some one else for a year, wishing it 


» might carry its purity and refinement, as 


well as its good sense and intellect into 
some home where they will be appreciated. 
Or, if you can make a better use of the 
little sum, please use it where it will do 
the most good. 

I heartily thank my unknown friend. 
I intended to send the money earlier in 
the year, but at times both time and 
money were scarce, so I send it late, but 
with hearty good will. 

The following is from an old lady who 
is nearly blind: 

‘“Many thanks for THE Pa- 
ciric through last year. I eannot read 
it thoroughly, but like to circulate it and 
so promote an interest in its contents, 
which are valuable Its Sunday-school 
comments and explanations are great helps 
in studying the lesson, and the progress 
and doings of the Congregational churches 
on this coast are instructive and encour- 
aging. Please find postal note for $2.50, 
payment for the coming year, or, if ar- 
rangements have been made to send me 
‘gratis,’ please send for one year to 
my sister, to whom I have some- 
times sent a copy. She likes it 
much. You will be glad to learn that 
we are having good Methodist services 
once in two weeks. 

Sometimes we send the letters of 
thanks to those who have given us the 
pay for subscriptions, and then we re- 
ceive answers like the following: 

‘*Many thanks to you for sending me 
Mrs. letter, it is very pleasant to 
kuow that the paper was the source of so 
much comfort to her. With this you 
will find a postal note for $3, with 
which please continue the subscription 
of——and——for six months, if they are 
still in need, and use the other dollar as 
you see fit.” 

Where money is handed us to send 
Tue Paciric ‘‘gratis,’’ the charge is $2 

year. It would bea great satisfac- 
tion to the publishers of Taz Pacrric to 
send it to every needy one who wants it, 
but we have not the means to do it. 


Mental Associations. 


In the wantonness of an unchastened 
imagination, we are very apt to associate 
the things we see, and hear, and handle, 
with unclean aud defiling images, and 
make the key to our mind of such debas- 
ing pictures. We allow the words to 
which we listen to bring in the sugges- 
tion of some secondary meaning, eagerly 
welcomed by a corrupt and vagrant 
fancy. We gaze upon scenes of house- 
hold life or social fellowship, and inter- 
pret them perversely as the coronation 
of evil passion. We translate attitudes 
and actions which we happen to observe, 
as carrying with them some intent which 
is a violation of purity and propriety. 
We assume the unwholesome significance 
ot a look which we intercept between 
two persons whose lips are closed. 

And so we go on, associating the as- 
ee of things around us with some al- 
iance offenrive to delicacy, and stimu- 
lating to lawless fancies. 

While the foregoing paragraph will be 
a mystery to many a mind, there will be 
here and there one who will take in ite 
fullapprehension. Now the establishment 
of any such law of association in any of 
the careless freaks of thought and imag- 
ination will be a lifelong bondage of evil 
to the mind that welcomes or suffers it. 
It will keep it in contact with vile affini- 
ties, when it would be clean, and white 
and pure. It will be able to find no eoli- 
tude into which some of these wanton 
whispers will not intrude. In its moat 
sacred retirement, their presence will flit 
across the stage of utmost privacy. In 
its best hours, when it would know noth- 
ing and think of nothing that should not 
elevate and exalt it, these defiling hands 
will pull it down to earth and dust. 
In society that is wholly sweet and pure, 
and where anything adverse to such 
qualities were an unspeakable outrage, 
these shadowy forms will drift in against 
allembargo. They will haunt the soul 
in church and in closet, and in every re- 
treat so long as it walks the paths of 
earth. 

Be on guard against them! Keep in- 
cessant watch! Let no debasing associa- 
tion attach itself to one object or thought 
or vision or imagination! Remember that 
such a visitor once admitted can never 
more be utterly debarred! Overcome the 


evil by the effectual cure of prevention! 
A. L. 


In view of the recent explosions in 
London, and the bloody threats by mad 
persons in this country, the following cir- 
cular is well issued. The Government and 
people of this country will not allow a 
band of assassins to go and come,’ and 
lay and carry out their murderous designs 
with impunity: 

Wasurineton, March 12th.—The fol- 
lowing circular has been sent to all 
United States Attorneys and Marshals: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., March 12, 1884.—7o District 
Attorneys and Marshals of the United 
States: By direction of the President, I 
bave to imform you that it is reported 
that certain persons are aiding in per- 
petrating heinous crimes by shipping to 
foreign ports explosives dangerous ia the 
highest degree to life and property. No 
proof has been adduced that this rumor 
is founded on fact, and the President 
cannot believe its truth. The honor of 
this nation, however, requires it should 
not be opened to the imputation, un- 
founded though it be, of the slightest ap- 
pearance of tolerating such crimes, 
whether to be committed against our 
people or those of other countries. Your 
attention is therefore called to Sections 
5,353, 5,354, 5,355, 4,278, and 4,279, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, 
which regulate the shipment of explosives 
and the punishment of those who infringe 
their provisions, and you are instructed 
to be diligennt in your efforts to prevent 
the offenses described and to detect and 
prosecute any who have or may commit 
them. Very respectfully, 

Bens. Harris Brewster, 
Attorney-General. 


Appany (N. Y.), March 17.—Gov- 
ernor Cleveland has approved the Roose- 
velt bill, giving the Mayor of New York 
the power of corey without con- 


firmation by the Board of Aldermen. 

The success of this bill is understood 
to be a real triumph for the friends of 
temperence and good honest government. 
It gives authority to the Mayor as against 
a usually miserably corrupt Board of 
Aldermen in N. Y. city. The good 
people there can combine and elect a 
first-class man for Mayor, and under the 
operations of this law he will be free to 
secure capable and honest men for the 
various offices. 


Chaplain C. M. Blake’s bill for relief 
bas been favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Our whole 
delegation, we understand, favor this 
measure of relief, and believe that more 
ought to be embraced in it. The United 
States Government cannnot afford to take 
away the commission of one of her gallant 
defenders because he was prostrated from 
wounds incurred in the line of duty, at 
the post of honor at the front. We hope 
that fair action will be taken, 
and generous justice will be done 
in the case of our worthy pioneer brother, 
Rev. Charles M. Blake. 


‘From the heart of Oakland to Market 
street, San Francisco, in twenty-seven 
minutes,’’ is the heading in the Oakland 
7imes to an article on the opening of the 
new bridge and depot of the S. P. Nar- 
row Gauge R. R. in Alameda. Thus 
more quickly and more often will be the 
communication between this noisy, bust- 
ling town and those quiet retreats, those 
gardens and pleasant homer and beautiful 
churches across the bay. 


There are six Sunday-schools in Halle, 


Germany, with 3,000 scholars. 


Wasuineton, March 14th.—Governor 
John M. Irwin, of Idaho, has returned 
to the Treasury Department the sum of 
$650, the amount of his salary as Gov- 
einor of that Territory, for the quarter 
ending December last. He had ady 
returned his salary for the two previous 
quarters. Hisreasons are that he was 
unable to perform the duties of the office, 
and could not conscientiously accept the 
salary. His conduct is a marvel at the 
Department, as only a few such cases 
are on record. Secretary Folger some 
time ago ordered the returned salary 
placed in the conscience fund, but to this 
Irwin filed an objection. He write to 
the Secretary, telling him that he did not 
return the salary from conscientious 
scruples, but simply because it was not 
earned. Folger had ordered the money 
into that fund, however, for the reason 
that there is no other place to put it. 

This telegram is headed ‘Astounding 
Houesty;’’ and according to the tele- 
gram, ‘‘his conduct is a marvel at the 
Department.” But if Governor Irwin 
had accepted the salary when he had 
done nothing to earn it, he would be a 
dishonest man. To draw large salaries 
without equivalent service may be so 
common a practice among Government 
employes that this conduct is a ‘‘marvel,” 
but to do otherwise than as he did, is 
simply to steal. And a great deal of 
this stealing is going on. Give us the 
‘astounding honesty.” We are glad of 
this example on the frontier. Let us 
have it at the cireumference and at the 
center. If good hard work was done for 
the money received at Washington, and 
all over the land, in general, stat2 and 
city governments, the expenses would be 
about half what they now are, and the 
work would be far better done. We ex- 
pect to hear from Governor Irwin again. 


It is for such men that we want to vote . 


for high office. 


— 
_>— 


A telegram from the city of Mexico, 
Mech. 15, reports that ‘‘the first through 
train over the Central Railroad left this 
morning. The road will be opened to 
freight and a limited passenger traffic on 
April lst. Regular express trains with 
Pullman’s cars will commence on May 
Ist.’’ We also have the news of the 
ratification of the reciprocity treaty with 
Mexico by the United States Senate. 
This is all grand, good news, in which 
we greatly rejoice. Into that fair land 
along these new lines of traffic enter- 
prising men will go, and the ministers of 
a pure gospel. 


St. Patrick’s day was celebrated in 
this city last Monday by a small pro- 
cession and some literary exercises iu 
the California Theater. Not the usual 
amount of enthusiasm was evinced by 
our Irish citi zens. 


— 


Father Hyacinthe was advertised to 
speak in Platts Hall last Saturday 
evening, but owing to his sudden and 
severe illness, the lecture had to be post- 
poned to next Thursday evening, when 
this noble, eloquent man, whose reputa- 
tion is world-wide, will deliver, we doubt 
not, a grand oration io Platts Hall. He 
will speak in French; but not alone those 
who understand that most musical lar- 
guage will be present. A great number 
will want to see and listen to the voice of 
Pere Hyacinthe, of whom we have so 
often read. He was born in Orleans, 
France, in 1827. He became a priest in 
1851, a member of the order of barefooted 
Carmelite Monks in 1859, and in 1869 he 
was excommunicated from the Catholic 
Church for refusing to obey the mandate 
of the Pope to confine himself, in his 
lectures, to those subjects on which all 
Roman Catholics were united in belief. 
He became in 1872, the pastor of a con- 
gregation of Catholics at Geneva, who 
sympathized with his views. In 1878 he 
was a prominent figure in the Pan-Angli- 
can ;Conference in London. He is now 
a pastor of a Gallican church in Paris 
which embraces over 1,400 members. 
His visit to this country is to secure a 
better understanding of his work and 
doctrines. This is his first visit to Cal- 
ifornia. From hence he will go to Canada, 
and he expects to visit Athens, St. 
Petersburg and Constantinople, by invi- 
tatiou of high ecclesiastics of the Galli- 
can Church. His family consists of his 
wife and son, Paul, about ten years of 
age. 

The bust of Longfellow was unveiled 
last month in Westminster Abbey. The 
ceremony was preformed by the Rev. 
George brothero, M. A., Sub-Dean. of 
Westminster. Dean Bradley, who had 
been expected to undertake the office, 
was absent on aczount of a domestic 
affliction. Earl Granville, Sir Hugh 
Childers, James Russell Lowell, and 
Alice Longfellow and Annie Longfellow, 
daughters of the poet, were among the 
persons present. The Prince of Wales 
sent a letter expressing regret that he was 
n-cessarily absent. Earl Granville, in 
his speech, eulogized the character ot the 
American poet, and dwelt on the refine- 
ment which was his chief charm. Mr, 
Lowell aleo made a speech, and in con- 
clusion, he accepted this tribute to his 
memory—‘his placing of his memorial in 
the Poet’s Corner, between the busts of 
Chaucer and Dryden, in the name of the 
American people. 


The furniture and records of the Su- 
preme Court are being removed to the 
new Court-rooms on the south side of 
Post street, between Kearny and Dupont. 
The Court will take possession of its new 
quarters before the 1st of April. 


The distilleries in and around Cincin- 
nati have been unable to run for the part 
two weeks. Reason—a deluge of cold 
water. After awhile there will be a del- 
uge of cold-water voters, and then the 
distilleries will shut up entirely. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


Religiaus intelligens. tle are left Washington Letter. CRAM’S FIVE DOLLAR 
—— Pacific C Los Angeles, March 11, 1884. March 11, 1884. 
Other Denominations. Congress has now been in session over UNRIVALED WORLD ATLAS. 
The Monday Club met ae usual in PRESsBYTERIAN.—Rev. E. Muse, who three months; more than the full term of — = Gp 


the office of Tae Pactrio, at 1:30 o’clock 
p. M., last Monday. Inthe absence of 
Dr. Barrows, who was detained by a 
funeral, Dr. Beckwith opened the sub- 
ject which had been assigned to him for 
next week, viz: ‘*Congregationalism, 
should it be aggessive?’’ The subject 
was well opened and well discussed, and 
while there was some diversity of opin- 
ion, a8 is allowable in Congregationalism, 
there was no question about the great 
need for more aggressivness if we would 
be faithful to the faith delivered to us. 
Several visitors were present; they are 
always welcome. 

Dr. Barrows will open the subject 
next week, “The Charch and Reform.” 


Gen. Whittlesey addressed a good 
and appreciative audience in the First 
church in this city, Sabbath evening, on 
the Indian Question. No report which 
we could give in this place would do 
justice to the address. We hope ere 
long to publish some articles by our 
friend on this subject which he is so well 
able to treat, and which all our readers 
will solove to read. 


Rev. W. C. Pond of Bethany, and 

Rev. Herbert Macy of the Fourth 
church, exchanged pulpits Sabbath morn- 
ing. 
Rev. Dr McLean preached at the First 
Congregational church, Oakland, Sun- 
day evening, on ‘‘Sex in religion, or the 
reason why there is but one man to every 
two women in the membership of the 
Protestant churches. 


Rev. J. M. Chase, of Vallejo, 
preached at Sacramento Sabbath morn- 
ing. The Annual Union Bible service 
was beld in the evening, at which short 
addresses were made by the pastors of 
different churches. 


The Santa Cruz church received three 
members at last communion. 


Two members were received by letter to 
the San Mateo church on the first Sab- 
bath in March. 

Rev. R. H. Sink was at the Club. He 
reports progress at Redwood. His sermon 
Sabbath morning was on ‘‘The execution- 
ers gambling for Christ’s coat.” 


At Plymouth church, last Sabbath, 
Rev. I’. K. Noble preached in the morn- 
ing on ‘A Biblical Picture of Conver- 
sion,’ and in the evening on ‘‘ Young 
Men and Citizenship.’” There were 
very large congregations both morning 
and evening, and the Sabbath-schools 
were unusually full. 

There were 17 accessions to the First 
church in Los Angeles at the last com- 
munion, March 2d; during the year 55 
members have been added to that fast 
growing church. 


THe New w Gartt.—The 
Galt Gazette says:—We are often asked 
when work on the new church building 
will commence, and meet with expressions 
of impatience to see the edifice rising. 
This indicates the interest felt, and we 
have taken pains to ascertain why the 
delay, and find that itis on account of 
the unsettled condition of the weather, 
and that business principles may be ob- 
served in the work. The Directors have 
determined that the money so liberally 
subscribed shall be used as caretully as in 
any private business enterprise. Esti- 
mates on all portions of the work are to 
be carefully weighed, and consultation 
with the architects, Messrs. Wright & 
Sanders, San Francisco, is necessary in 
order that no alteration shall impair the 
perfection of the building plan. The 
growing prosperity of Galt demands great- 
er advantages in every direction, and 
this movement has brought to the front 
a strong working force which has not, 
until now, been identified with church 
work, and they assert that their efforts 
will not stop with the construction of the 
church, but continue towards elevating 
the standard of morals in our midst. Some 
of the wealthy firms of the State have 
shown their interest in our growing town 
by aiding most liberally in this enter- 
prise, and as soon as we are prepared to 
receive them, some of the brightest minds 
in the State have promised to bring to us 
their wealth of thought and ideas. 


Rsy. Geo. T. Tompxins died at his 
residence in East Los Angeles, March 4, 
after tarrying with us in feebleness for a 
year and a half. He came here from 
Colorado, preaching last, I think, at 
South Pueblo, where he built a house of 
worship, and endeared himself to the 
people by his fidelity and Christian spirit. 
He early grew into our affections here, 
and was highly esteemed by all who 
knew him. He was gentle, and sympa- 
thetic, and approachable, a shepherdly 
man, in whose presence the plainest felt 
at ease, and to whom the sorrowing went 
with confidence, sure of finding a helpful 
word. Into that life of sensitiveness and 
human impulse into which pastors are 
educated by their very office and 
ministry, he passed easily and naturally, 
and the griefs and burdens of others be- 
came his own. But with this, he had a 
most stalwart faith, and though compelled 


to be idle, and apparently 
useless for months, he was 
serene and aceful always,  pre- 


foundly convinced that the ways of the 
Lord were right, and falling asleep at 
last in the clear radiance of a love which 
he had never doubted. His disease was 
purulent bronchitis, and though wasted 
aud feeble in body, he was never more 
alive than during his last morning. The 
outward man perished, but the inward 
man was renewed day by day , and 
another life, with eat its heart and 
victory crowning days that else had been 
dark, rebuked those weak doubters who 
question whether life leads to anything 
besides its own end. A simple service at 
the Firat Congregational church, attended 
by many ministers, with song and flowers 
and cheerful words, our brother was 
committed to the grave. A wife and lit- 


for a while preached at the First church 
In this city, has been greatly blessed in 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois.—Thereis a hopeful 
outlook at Placerville. Three united 
with the church at the last communicn. 
m Rev. J. Q. Adams, of Boulder, 
Uolorado, has been engaged to supply 
the Westminster church in this city. 


Meruopist.—The recent discharge of 
employes from the Navy Yard on Mare 
Island, has affected the Vallejo church 
quite unfavorably. Souls are reported 
converted at the special meetings at St. 
Paul’s German church in this city. 


MetuHopist, Sovra.— Good news is 
given from Merced, Sacramento, and 
Shasta Districts.——The Arbuckle peo- 
ple are becoming more hopeful. . 


Baprist.—Rev. W. M. Kincaid and 
family, of the First Baptist church in 
this city, expect to go East in April, for 
a short vacation.——Rev. J. Q. A. 
Henry’s four years’ pastorate in Sacra- 
mento has been very successful. He re- 
signs to accept a call to Portland, Oregon. 
——The Chico meetiug-house is to be 
dedicated in April. 

EpiscopaL. — Parsonages are being 
built at Fresno, Modesto, Tustin, Santa 
Cruz, and San Diego.—-Rev. R. C. Foute 
bas arrived and commenced work as 
rector of Grace church in this city. 


Dr. W. A. Belding, of Troy, N. Y., 
has been laboring in this city for the 
past eight months as the acting pastor 
and financial agent of the ‘Church of 
Christ,’’ which ts known more commonly 
as the ‘‘Christian Church’’ in this city. 
This church bas been holding its services 
for sume time past in the Hall of the Y. 
M.C.A. They have now, through the 
untiring and successful efforts of Dr. 
Belding, secured an excellent lot on 12th 
street near Mission, on which they propo e 
to erect soon a commodious edifice, 
toward which several thousand dollars 
have already been pledged. We are 
sorry to leara that Dr. Belding is soon to 
return to an important work among the 
freedmen in Mississippi, which he left 
temporarily for this city. We hope he 
will be able to secure all the funds re- 
quired for the new building, before he 
leaves, and we bespeak for him and this 
good church the good will and support 
of all who can aid in their good work. 


AvuBuRN, March 17th, 1884. 


Dear Paciric: An exercise by the 
members of the Sunday-school took the 
place of the regular preaching service at 
Auburn last Sabbath evening. The 
subject of the evening was ‘‘Rock of 
Ages.”’ In the front of the chancel was 
a large granite rock surmounted by a 
cross, the work of the skillful hands of 
Prof. R. E. C. Stearns of Berkeley. The 
cross was covered with white lorestina 
wreathed with smilax; the roek was en- 
twined withivy, and with tiny plants 
of woodwardia springing from its clefts. 
The chancel itself was a mass of ivy, 
ferns, and flowers. From the chancel to 
the main floor was a bankfof mosses and 
ferns, with a large white, red-centered 
heart resting at the base of the rock. 
Over the whole, suspended side to side of 
the chancel, were the words, ‘‘Rock of 
Ages,’’ beautifully wrought in pink and 
white daises. Over forty members of 


the school participated, from little 
Baby Veranan to the adults, 
and their verses, songe, recitations 


and readings proved both  entertain- 
ing and instructive to the crowded con- 
gregation. 

During the laet week we have lost two 
of our most valued members. Mrs. 
Swan has left us for Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. McKay for San Jose. But what 
is to our loss will be to the gain of the 
Congregational churches of these places. 
And though we can ill spare them, we are 
proud to send such grand representatives 
of our membership. Com. 


at Grass VaLLEY.—Between 
Saturday (8th), at 2 p. m., and Monday 
at 2 a. m., 36 hours, 5.53 inches of 
rain fell. During the entire storm of 64 
days the amount of rain was 10.43 
inches. Can any town beat this? 
Fortunately we were on the side of a 
mountain. Our streets were washed 
clean of mud, and everything else loose. 
Whatever might breed malaria we start- 
ed off toward Marysville. 


Rome 1n America — Its NUMERICAL 
StrenctH.—The Roman Catholic church 
has in this country, according to the 
latest official statistics, 13 archbizhops, 
57 bishops, 6,835 priests, 1,651 ecclesi- 
astical students, 6,613 churches, 1,150 


chapels, 1,476 stations, 22 ecclesiastical 


seminaries, 87 colleges, 599 academies, 
2,532 parochial schools with a total of 
481,834 pupils, 294 asylums and 139 
hospitals. The total population is given 
at 6,628,176, an increase of 231,322 for 


1883. 


The Anaheim Town Board has en- 
acted a tramp law that persons wandering 
the streets without visible means of 
support shall be offered work on the 
roads for $1 per day, and in case of re- 
fusal to accept such work within three 
hours they shall be considered tramps, 
and liable upon conviction to confine- 
ment in the County Jail for 48 hours on 
bread and water for each offence. 


One of the most successful farmers of 
Walton county, Georgia, is Erasmus 
C. Wright, fifty years of age, who has 
been blind from infancy. He can, itis 
said, make as good a wagon, buggy, or as 
neata coffin, ordo as good work in the 
cooperage line, as any other man in that 
neighborhood. 

It is reported that at Washington 
Corners, Alameda county, H. Crowell 
has two lemon trees with about 1,000 
lemons on each, and his orange trees are 
said to be equal to the finest grown in 
the southern part of this State. 


its second session, and for some reason or 
other, very little legislation has thus far 
been perfected. Out of the five thousand 
bills that have been presented, only sixty- 
three, including thirty-six pension bills, 
have passed the House, while only five 
bills and nine joint resolutions have passed 
both Houses, been signed by the Presi- 
dent, and become laws. Some think it 
is owing to the pre-occupation of the leg- 
islative mind with Presidential specula- 
tions, or to the cautious inexperience of 
new members who are merely using the 
session to acquaint themselves with par- 
liamentary tactics, and learn the location 
of the committee rooms. But the mys- 
tery is not inscratable. Not counting 
the delegates from territories, there are 
four hundred and one legislators in a full 
Congress. Each one of them has equal 
rights with the remaining four hundred. 
Ifevery one took a day for talking on 
every important bill, as many are disposed 
to do, it would require four hundred and 
one legislative days for the consideration 
ofone measure. The difficulty has be- 
come a serious one. The silver and cur- 
rency questions, the land grants, the 
bankrupt laws, the Presidential succes- 
sion, the copyright question, and Pacific 
railway regulation, are all of pres- 
sing necessity, but the country has 
to wait while Congressional Sopho- 
mores are making oratorical dis- 
plays. As an instance of the divergent 
tendency of Congressmen a member broke 
into the debate on the Naval bill with an 
allusion to the wool question. A little 
later he confessed he knew nothing about 
Naval affairs, and that he could hardly 
tell which end of a ship went foremost. 
He next attacked his opponents for par- 
simony ia great matters, and accused 
them of keeping the surplus revenue idle 
in the Treasury while the people were 
being taxed three per cent. per annum on 
three hundred millions of bonds owned by 
the people of New York. Another mem- 
ber criticised and soothed the vagrant 
orator by saying the latter was interest- 
ing even when he was irrelevant. At 
another point in the debate on that day, 
Mrs. Langtry’s charms furnished a theme. 
There has been some curiosity to know 
who would be the new one thousand. dol- 
lar a year attachments, called private 
secretaries, that are now allowed to the 
Senators who are not chairmen of com- 
mittees. It had been predicted that some 
of the Senators would appoint their wives 
and daughters to these positions, but in- 
vestigation shows that only masculine 
relatives are at present drawing pay on 
the private secretaries list. 

Several prominent members of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Association which held 
a four days’ convention here during the 
week, made addresses Saturday before 
the House Judiciary committee; their 
objective point being a sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It is notice- 
able that the movement has passed in a 
great measure out of the domain of ridi- 
cule and is met seriously by those who 
have to deal with tendencies of society. 


The leaders ehow more _ temper- 
ance and discretion than in the 
earlier stages of the agitation. The 


managers are trying to extend their or- 
ganization on a system that wili bring 
the cause into universal notice. They 
propose to enter the political field in a 
solid body, and use all their resources to 
defeat candidates not in sympythy with 
them. | 

The whiskey men got the set-back they 
feared by the antagonism of an appropri- 
‘ation bill. Great interest was manifested 
in the attempt of the friends of the bond- 
ed whiskey bill to get that measure be- 
fore the House on Saturday. There was 
no surprise when Mr. Morrison’s move to 
go into committee of the whole on revenue 
bills was followed by a motion from Mr. 
Townshend that the House go into com- 
mittee on Appropriation bills. The vot- 
ing wae watched with iuterest, for there 
| was an impression that the result would 
test the sense of the House not only the 
whiskey question, but also on the sense 
of the ability of Chairman Randall to ral- 
ly a majority in case he should wish to 
put the Appropriation bills in the way of 
the low tariff tax reduction bill. The 
vote was in favor of taking up the Postal 
Appropriation bill. It cannot, however, be 
claimed that any issue was decided by 
the vote. A large number of Democrats 
voted in the negative with the Republi- 
cans, and an almost equally large num- 
ber of Republicans with the body of 
Democrats. 

Delegate Caine of Utah made an argu- 
ment on Saturday before the Comwittee 
on Territories in which he criticised the 
Edmunds and Cassidy bills in relation 
to polygamy as unconstitutional. He 
admitted the right of the Government to 
punish polygamy as a crime if it desired 
to do so, but nevertheless, he said, the 
Mormons believed it was right. He 
thought as they helped hold California 
during the Mexican war, they deserved 
consideration from the Government. 


More wheat was shipped from San 
Francisco in February than in January, 
the difference amounting to 220,000 cen- 
tals. There was also more wheat ship- 
ped in February than was received in 
February, the difference on that point 
being 160,000 centals. 


Of the twenty vessels which sailed 
from this port Saturday, ten were schoon- 
ers, seven steamers, two ships, and one 
whaler. 

DIED. 
Jupson—In this city, March 14th, Emma 


R., only daughter of Augustus and Sarah 
M. Judson, a native of Ohio. 


Witson—In this city, March 12th, Mary A., 
wife of J. B. Wilson. 
After many years of suffering, patiently 
endured, this beloved sister died confidently 
trusting in Jesus. She was one of the early 


members of Plymouth church. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never yaries. A marvel*of pur: 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannotbe 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Sold onlyin cans. Royat Baxine PowpeEr Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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——WILL BE SHIPPED—— 


To any town on the Pacific Coast. If not sat- 
isfactory money paid will be refunded. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
AndCatalogue of Domestic Paper Fashions 


J. W. EVANS, Gen’! Agt. 


29 Post St., San Francisco. 


FARMERS SHOULD LOOK 
To their interests in buying 


Agricultural Machinery 


TO CET THE BEST. 


The following well-known implements will b 
recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded 


THE HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
chinery for similar purpcses. 


THE SCHUTTLER WAGON 


Is the best in the world. 


Adriance “Buckeye” Mower & Reapers 


Are the lightest and most durable. 
The leading Harvesters of the world. 


TAYLOR SULKY RAKE 


Without doubt the best Rake Made. 


THE HODGES HEADER 


Is the best improved and most practicable 
Header in the market. 


RICE’S ENGINE 


sl the only really successful Straw-Burning 
Engine. 


The “Gold Medal” Separator 


Saves grain where other tbhreshers waste, and 
will do more work in a given time than any 
other thresher made. 


ALSO SOLE AGENTS FOR 
CLIDDEN & BRINKERHOFF PAT- 
ENT STEEL-BARB FENCINC. 


The standard Barb-Wire of the country. Com- 
bines effectiveness, strength, durability and 
cheapness. 


THE “HOWE” IMPROVED SCALE 


The most accurate, durable and simple Scale 
in the market, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


HAWLEY Bros. Hardware Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 
SAMUEL IRVING 


Desires to inform his patrons that he has re- 
sumed business and formed a co-partnership 
with 


at the old stand, 
219 Montgomery Street, 


Under Russ House, where there is to be found 
a complete stock of 


CENTS’ FURNISHING COODS 


Of the Best and Newest Styles, at the Lowest 
Market Prices. 


EASTER EGG 


eggs, tiokets 


break eto. ; 
$200, at a single entertainment per Samols can, 
’ on 
Geo. F. RzevE, JR. H. G. Sraas, 


REEVE & STAAB, 
TAILORING PARLORS, 


COR. KEARNY AND GEARY 8TB8., 
(Entrance, No. 10 Geary.) 
San FRANCISCO. 


for Sale, 


Sixteen-Volume edition of Appleton’s Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia. Cost $96. Will be sold 
for $75. Also, large Four-Volume editicn of 
Johnson’s Encyclopedia. Cost $64. Will be 
sold for $45. Both magnificent works. App'y 
to Norruur & Parsons, 532 Clay St.. 8. F. 


of the various countries, and of our States. 


H. HESS, | 


125 Tark Street, 


at 9 a.m. and 7 P.™. 


and popular subscription books < superior 
merit, mauy just pulished. Liberal induce- 
ments offered to ecuergetic parties, ladiex or 
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THE PACIFIC’S 


‘Uddi0 


The Pacrric noticed this work a few weeks ago as follows: 


Cram’s World Atlas is a book well bound, 


Address letters of inquiry to 


on heavy paper, in cloth; size, large quarto 


12x14 inches, and of 132 pages. It has ninety maps, with statistical charts showing the size, 
population, area, religion, railroads, commerce, wealth, debt, military and naval strength, ete., 
. A good Atlas is an exceedingly valuable book in the 
store and in the house. Mr. Cram seems to have crammed into this one about everything that 
can possibly be needed, and Mr. R. A. Tenney, 20 Sansome St., has put it into the market at the 
very low price of $5. Its excellencies and price will give it the preference over other high-priced 
Atlases, and it undoubtedly and deservedly will have a large sale. 


R. A. TENNEY, 


20 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


GEO. F. SILVESTER, 


IMPORTER, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


GARDEN 
SEEDS! 


SEEDS! 


FRUIT AND EVERGREEN TREES, PLANTS, ETC. 


New crop Alfalfa, Grass and Clover Seeds now arriving in large quantities, and offered in lot; 
to suit purchasers. 
Hedge Shears, Pruning and Budding Knives, Green-House Syringes, Etc. 
Also Wilson’s Bone and Shell Mills, and Hale’s Mole Traps. 


SKED WAREHOUSE: 317 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


20feb-2m 


BAKER HAMILTON, 


Hardware and Agricultural Implements. 
MANUFACTORY, 
BENICIA AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


EASTERN OFFICE:—88 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
JUNCTION Marker, Davis STrReeEts. 


SACRAMENTO: 
Nos. 9-15 J STREET. 


FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE-LIST APPLY TO 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


san Francisco, Cal. 


Nis 


FRINK’S Patent_ Reflectors give 


to churches and the trade. P. 


Pioneer Piano House 


Woodworth, Schell & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


«++-SOLE AGENTS FOR.... 


Henry F. Miller’s Celebrated Pianos 


OF BOSTON. 
Hemme & Long’s 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


SAN?FRANCISOO. 


Grovesteen & Fuller’s Pianos, Taylor 
& Farley Organs. 


Warerooms, 101 Stockton St., cor. O'Farrell, 8. F. 


Catalogues mailed free on application. 
0S Pianos Rented and Sold on Inf 


stallmensts. 
J. B. CURTIS, Manager. 


G M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Hom@oparay,) 
San Francisco. 


Usually at home 


Office Hours: 1to4 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


BARNES’ 


= Patent Foot and SteamPower 

= Complete outfits 
for Actual Work-sho 
ood or 


Metal. Circular Saws, Scroll 
Saws, Formers, Mortisers,Te- 
noners, etc., etc. Machines on 
and Price List Free. 


Kil. 


Wanted. 


We have ready for delivery a finejiine of new 


evtlemen. Steady «mployment guaranteed. 

ull particulars given upon addressing A. L. 
Bancroft & Co., Suvscription Department, San 
Francisco, Cal. tr-3 


Easter Card 


From le. to 75 cts. Fringed and plain. 
Send for large illustrated catalogue, free. 


the Most 

Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 

Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 

gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discou 
I. P.F Pearl Street, N. 


Davin 0. Cook, 46 Adams St., Chicago. | 


Powerful, the Softes 


Books Stationery 


Largest and finest assortment of 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teachers’ 
Bibles on the Coast, 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five Cents 
to Seventy Dollars. 


An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS 
constantly on hand. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLUME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. 


American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency.) 
757 Market St., San Francisco, 
jun27 -tf 


SCHAFER & CO. 


LATEST STYLES OF 


MENS, YOUTHS AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING 


FURNISHING 


One Price. 
Full Value. 


| MONTGOMERY 
Street, 


San Francisco, Cal — 


Manufacturing Deparnment, 
NEW YORK. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


5mch-3m 


HE COMPLETE HOME. 


rom new designs. otten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to all classes, Sells at sight. Agents doing big work. 
EXCELLENT TERMS. The handsomest ever 
Apply now. WM. GARRETSON & CO., Washington Street, 
San » Cal. Also other grand new books and Bibles 
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Example. 


We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more, 
a But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land 
Or healthful store. 


The deeds we do; the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet; 
We count them ever past; r.c 
But they shall last— 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 


I charge thee by the years gone by, 
For the love of brethren dear, 
ep, then, the one true way 
In work and play, 
Lest in the world they cry 


Of woe thou hear. 
—[John Keble. . 
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Her Standard.—In Two Chapters. 


BY H.C. 


CHAPTER I. 


**Young ladies, I have something very 
important to speak to you about,’’ said 
Miss Brooke, as she called the girls to 
order. As soon as she bad spoken there 
was perfect quiet. Whatever Miss Brooke 
said was worth hearing, the girls thought, 
and they were not far from right. ‘I 
have a plan to propose to you; you re- 
member that in our reading we lately 
came across a list of the mottoes or stan- 
dards of great men. Now, | should like 
to_have each one of you select some 
standard for this school year. It would 
greatly please me to see my girls do this, 
and select wisely. To the one whom 
you finally decide has best kept to her 
standard, I will give this at the end of 
the year,”’ said she, holding up a quaint, 
old bracelet, set in garnet and pearls. 

The girls would have gone willingly to 
the Figi Islands if Miss Brooke suggested 
it, and to do this, especially with the in- 
centive of the bracelet, they all consented 
eagerly,for the girls all liked her. The 
preparatory girls,or “preps,” as they were 
rather contemptuously called, followed 
her around like so many faithful Jittle 
dogs wheuever they got the chance. 
The freshmen talked about her, and 
vowed always to love her; the juniors 
compared her to Cleopatra, Madame 
Roland, Sappho, Christine Nilsson, al- 
ways finding ber superior; while the 
seniors, the mighty seniors, accepted her 
with calm enjoyment and great admir- 
ation. She was the daughter of Mrs. 
Brooke, the principal of the Hinsdale 
Academy for young ladies, a qniet and 
prosperous school in a pretty little nook in 
the Berkshire Hills. 

Mrs. Brooke was fast growing old, 
bat Miss Brooke, according to the girls, 
was the most lovely, most accomplished 
lady of the age, whose praises they were 
never tired of heralding. She had just 
returned from Europe, and was really a 
fine teacher and a very lovable woman. 
Then too, there was the rumor of an old 
love-story about her, which in their eyes 
greatly increased her charms. 

So when Miss Brooke tapped her little 
silver bell, and said, ‘‘Please think of 
this carefully, girls,’’ there wasn’t one 
who was not eager to choose a standard. 
There had been a touch of anxiety in the 
teacher’s voice, as she spoke. Was this 
plan to fail, like her previous ones, or 
would it rouse them, especially the older 
ones, to think of life as something beyond 
school, and of duty as meaning more than 
thirty lines of Virgil ? 

If she had seen the girls gather in 
Chatty Smith’s room last Saturday after- 
noon, she would have had no doubt that 
she had roused them. There they were, 
the five leading seniors. Chatty their 
leader in lessons—and, yes, in fun too, 
was seated Turk-fashion on the rug by 
the window. She was not very pretty, 
at least few would have called her so, 
but nevertheless she was a great favor- 
ite with all the scholars, and strange as it 
may seem, with the teachers aleo; for 
- however deep she got into mischief, she 
was always so sincere in her repentance, 
and withal so true in her confeseions, that 
she was soon received again into into fa- 
vor. Until lately she had always taken 
everything very easily but her name. 
** Asif Smith was’nt bad enough, and they 
must name me after grand-aunt Charity! 
It’s adding insult to injury!” But 
however her real name troubled her; her 
school-name, Chatty, was very appro- 
priate. She was a chatterbox, but she 
talked so well that the girls often used 
to crowd round her and try ‘‘to start 
Chatty up,” as they said, and for this 
she needed very little coaxing. 

Near her was her room-mate, Mary 
Slocum, still working at a troublesome 
Latin construction, although the bell for 
closing the study hour had rung fully ten 
minutes before. Although room No. 
sixteen was registered as belonging to 
Charity Smith and Mary Slocum, yet 
it was always called Chatty’s room, and 
it was as Chatty’s room-mate that Mary 
most figured with the girls. 

On the foot of the bed sat Lily Cur- 
tie, whom the girls adored as the beauty 
of the school, but an older person might 
have thought differently. For, in spite 
of her clear complexion, her fine features 
and form, and graceful movements, she 
lacked expression, *and the pretty face 

held few noble thoughts. The other two 
girls had made themselves comfortable, 
Kate Heriot in the last remaining chair, 
and Maggie Werth in the broad window- 
Bill. 

The subject of the morning’s talk was 
still under discussion. ‘‘I,” said Lily, 
as she twisted her pearl ring into better 
position and straightened her braclets, 
‘fam going so take Ruskin’s motto. He 
had it ingraved on a seal of chalcedony, 
but I can—~”’’ 

“Work it on pink card-board with 
yellow zephyr,” chimed in Kate. 

‘*T shall paint it on a little white satin 

el, and decorate it with some lovely 
in lilies—’’ 

‘‘Or sunflowers,” suggested her tor- 
mentor, 

what is the motto, though,’’ 


Maggie asked. 


| are two of your most sacr 


; **It’s very short and beautiful; it’s ‘To- 
ay.” 33 

**That’s very fine,” said Chatty, ‘‘but 
‘To-morrow’ would be more approprate.”’ 

**] think you had better take ‘The 
tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity,’ for 

ours,’ retorted Lily, who could not 
to be teased. 

**Your little hands were never made 
to scratch each other’s eyes out with,’’ 
said Maggie. ‘You both had better 
take, ‘Live peaceably with all men as 
much as in you lies.’ I’m going to, and 
then perhaps I’ll get along better with 
that little Jennie Harrison.’’ This was 
a standing complaint with Maggie—her 
room-mate, a mischievous, meddlesome 
child of nine, who was always getting 
herself and friends into trouble. 

‘*I’m going to take, *‘Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do,do it with thy might,’ ” 
said Mary, laying aside her books, and 
taking up her work-basket preparatory to 
darning. 

‘*T have not selected mine yet,’’ Kate 
said ; ‘‘but what’s yours, Chatty? We are 
all dying to hear it.’’ Surely, Kate did 
not look as if she were dying for any- 
thing, but on the contrary, she was the 
finest looking one among them. 

In Chatty’s mind was going on some 
rapid thinking. In spite of her careless 
name and nature, she was thoroughly 
roused. The idea of a standard had tak- 
en firm hold of her. Should she begin 
now to live by some standard, or should 
she go on in her harum-scarum way, 
never thinking of duty, and seldom of 
right and wrong? Should she be some- 
body, or a moral nobody? Should she 
be merely gay, laughing Chatty, or truly 
Charity ? This was the question the girl 
was settling with herself—a question that 
has troubled many an older head. As 
she thought this over, she rose and went 
to the window. Whenever she was 
worried she went there to settle her dif_i- 
culties. The scene that she looked out 
upon was well calculated to calm and 
sooth the beauty loving girl. In the im- 
mediate foreground were the trees of the 
college grounds, now brilliant in autumn 
tints, then there was a stretch of pasture, 
and beyond the purple of the Berkshire 
hills. The influence of this outward 
beauty was very strong now, and helped 
to bring beauty and order into her life. 

At last she turned and said, ‘‘ Well, 
I’m going to take a motto that my father 
has always worked by. He has been 
very successful, and I suppose I can be, 
ifItry. It is, ‘Fidelity to every trust.’ 
Mamma loved it, too, and I want to take 
it for that reason, also,’’ she added, ina 
lower tone. 

The girls were a little awed by Chat- 
ty’s way of taking what they thought of 
as merely asort of new game. After a lit- 
tle more talk about Monday’s lessons, 
the new girls, and that never-failing to- 
pic of discussion—Miss Brooke, the girls 
went to their rooms, and Mary to prac- 
tice. 

As soon as Chatty was alone, she drew 
her little rocker to the window and gave 
herself up to the luxury of dreaming 
about her old home. She bad been in the 
school six years, but the life in India, 
where she was born, was still very vivid 
to her. She seemed to see her father, as 
he came from business in the great city 
of Calcutta, enter the wide, cvol halls, 
where her mother and brother and her- 
self used to meet him. She thought how 
he used totake her up in his arms and 
and tell her stories of America—then so 
far away. But as she thought of her moth- 
er, her head sank down on_ the 
window-sill, and her whole frame was 
shaken with half, suppressed sobe; for in 
the la*t month had come the news that 
one more household had lost its sun, 
its great and pervading influence, its 
best and holiest member, its mother. 
How keenly Chatty felt all this cannot 
be told; what thoughts of mother and 
father surged through and through her 
mind, how she longed and ached for the 
rympathy so far away. After her pas- 
sion of tears had quieted a little, she 
heard a knock onthe door. It was Miss 
Brooke, whose heart was very tender to- 
wards the wayward, impetuous girl. 
The tone of loneliness and weariness in 
the young voice touched her. She said 
nothing, but drew a chair up by Chatty, 
and seating herself in it, she drew the 


girl’s head down on her lap, and 
stroked back the hair from _ the 
flushed face. Chatty loved to 


feel the cool hand on her forehead. It 
was not a small hand, but was so full of 
skill, of strength, of grace and supple- 
ness, so ready to be stretched out in help, 
so hearty and inspiriting in its grasp, that 
to all it was beautiful. Soon the girl 
became perfectly calm, but Miss Brooke 
still passed and repassed her hand over 
the rebellious curls that would not lie in 
any fashionable way, but persisted in 
curling all over the finely shaped head. 

Soon the teacher spoke: ‘‘Charity 
(Miss Brooke never said Chatty), what 
is to be your standard? Choose wisely, 
dear, for it may be a great help to you in 
your studies, and work, and, yes, in 
your sorrow, too.” 

It did not take Chatty long to answer. 
She was a great favorite with the young 


teacher, although she never knew 
it. Miss Brooke filled the 
place of an older sister to her, 
rather than that of teacher. The 


two had had long talks about many 
subjects, and had drawn very close to 
each other as they spoke, and s0 Chatty 
told Miss Brooke about her standard— 
whose it was, how she relied upon it 
to help her, and how she meant to live by 
it. 

‘*Tt could not have been chosen better, 
Charity,” said Miss Brooke, as she rose to 
leave. ‘But you must live by it. Be 
brave and don’t give way tosuch a storm 
of tears again, if you can ar a it, for it 
unfits you for everything. gin to hoist 

our standard now. Go and take a 
risk run with the children before sup- 
per. Remember your body and health 
trasts, my 
dear. Don’t neglect them,” said the faith- 


| ful teacher, as she left the room to see if 


that new scholar, Kathie Mathus, was in 
a fit of home-sickness, and to try to com- 
fort her; to look after naughty Blanche 
Fenton, who had hidden her room-mate’s 
trunk-keys, and in various other ways to 
oversee the one hundred and forty girls 
in all their troubles and trials. 

The next Monday the girls told their 
standards. Most had been carefully se- 
lected. Many were old maxims, many 
religious, and some few given just in 
fun, as they said. For a little while the 
schvol was a perfect model. The won- 
derful goodness was quite too fine to last. 
But gradually the girls fell back into old 
ways. Tardy ones at breakfast, and in 
the school-room, again began to be seen 
occasionally. How was Chatty getting 
along ? 

There again she is, standing by the 
window; her foot beats an angry tattoo 
on the carpet; she has _ gotten 
into trouble and disgrace. That 
morning, her. old temper got the better of 
her. Miss Pippens had been rather pro- 
voking, and Chatty, naturally qui ckin all 
her lessons, this morning had‘been stupid. 
A bad headache was really at the bot. 
tom of it all, but of course the much- 
tired Miss Pippens did not know this, and 
so thought it pure carelessness or mis- 
chief. 

**Miss Charity Smith,’’ she called out, 
in tones that fairly brought Charity up 
standing, ‘‘your conduct is a disgrace to 
yourself and the senior class. Why did 
you not answer my question? A bril- 
liant pupil you are! you will surely win! 
‘Fidelity to every trust’ is all very well, 
but ‘actions speak louder than words.’” 

To hear the teacher, whom she had 
never liked, repeat in such tones the 
motts, which from associations was al- 
most sacred to her, she could not bear. 
An angry flush spread over her face, and 
fairly shaking with rage, she said, ‘‘Hush, 
don’t you say another word to me, I won’t 
have it,”’ and before the astonished teach- 
er could speak, she had rushed from the 
the school-room into her own, and was 
stil] in a perfect heat of anger. 

**How dared she say that to me; I’ll 
pay her up for this; see if 1 dont;” but all 
the time see could not shut out the sur- 
prised, grieved face of Miss Brooks. 
‘‘Fidelity to every trust,’’ sang itself 
over and over to her. ‘*Nevertheless, I 
won’task her pardon; she ought to ask 
mine.” ‘‘Fidelity, fidelity,’’ kept com- 
ing up before her. ‘‘I suppose I ought 
to apologize. What shall I say? ‘I 
know you are a mean old lady, 
who doesn’t know any better, and 
therefore I'll forgive you?’’’ She 
smiled at herself involuntarily at this, 
but made up her mind to go and say 
something, anyway, when the very 
worst thing happened for her then that 
was possible. A crowd of excited girls 
came running in to console her, and heap 
angry words on poor Miss Pippens. ‘‘It 
wasn't right.” ‘‘It wasn’tjust.’’ Buta 
crowd of girls is not always right. They 
were somewhat sarprised to see Chatty 
turn a calm face, and say: “‘I’m going 
to apologize to Miss Pippens right away. 
Let’s go down stairs, it’s too cold up 
here.” 

*-Apologize,” said they, in perfect as- 
tonishment. A dozen exclamation points 
could not express their surprise. 

**Yes, apologize,’’ said Chatty, who 
resolutely turned from them, and ran in- 
to the school-room. ‘‘I smell sulphur,” 
she said to a girl by the door; ‘‘I guess 
there must have been a recent explo- 
sion;’’ and then she went directly up to 
the desk where Miss Pippens sat, ‘‘look- 
ing like a black ferule,” Chatty naughti- 
ly said. 

‘*Miss Pippens, I did wrong this 
morning. Iam sorry, but you were ag- 
gravating, and I had a bad headache.” 
With this she turned away, conscious of 
not having made a complete success. If 
possible, Miss Pippens was more aston- 
ished than before; but the girl evidently 
meant well, and so she let it pass, mere-_ 
ly saying, ‘‘You should have told me 
that you had a headache before the les- 
son. Do not let this bappen again.” 

There was little danger of that, Chatty 
thought after she had seen Miss Brooke 
that night; for the good teacher did not 
sympathize with her, or act as if she 
were a martyr, but blamed her strongly, 
although in such a gentle way that 
Chatty vowed ‘‘never to do it any more,” 
as the children say. i 

The main test of her standard was yet 
to come. To be sure, she was tried in 
little ways every day, but she took these 
so happily that they gave her little 
trouble. One day she recieved a strange 
letter, ‘‘What a queer hand-writing,” 
she said, as she broke open the envelope. 
This met ber astonished eyes: 

‘‘GRAND-NIECE OnaritTy: I am now 
an old woman. I cannot live much 
longer, and I want to see you before | 
die. I loved your mother very dearly. If 
you are coming, write immediately, and 
prepare to stay until July, or do not come 
at all. Your Grand-aunt, 

Cuarity Keren-Harrnex 

Hardscrabble, Vt., Nov. 10, 1881. 


Chatty was dumbfounded. Gradually 
she remembered all about her aunt—the 
sad story of her life, which had warped 
and wronged her very soul; the last re- 
quest of her mother, that, if possible, she 
might influence her and bring her back 
into the family, “ Her mother’s last letter 
had said if her aunt sent, to go immedi- 
ately; it would be worth almost any sac- 
rifice to have the family wholly united 
once more. Niece Charity was the only 
one that her aunt would ever recognize 


But now—she was to graduate in 
May, and could she lay all this aside, 
just to please a peculiar old lady, who 
had been very disagreeable to all the 
family? Yet could she neglect this 
opportunity, which her father, and es- 
pecially her mother, had long hoped for ? 
Chatty will always remember just where 
she was standing and how she felt when 
she received that letter. The struggle 
between the desire to graduate, and the 
duty she owed to her aunt, for her moth- 
er’s sake, was a very severe one for the 


girl. 


But by that evening it was 
decided: ‘‘Fidelity to every trust’’ had 
conquered, although it called for a 
greater sacrifice than had been forseen. 

The trouble made her grave and quiet. 
When she went that night into Miss 
Brooke’s room, her teacher knew that 
it was no little trial that had come upon 
her friend. Chatty showed her both let- 
tera, her mother’s and aunt’s, and stood 
ready to hear what Miss Brooke would 


say. 

rf was some time before she spoke, 
and then said, ‘‘Charity, has ‘Fidility’ 
conquered?’’ A nod of assent from Chatty 
answered; she could not trust herself to 
speak. 

*‘Donot think about it now, dear,”’ 
resumed Mirs Brooke, in a voice so full of 
sympathy that Chatty felt immensely 
comforted. ‘‘Go to bed now, and come 
to me to-morrow at nine, good night;” 
and the teacher closed the door behind 
her little pupil with a heavy heart. Of 
all her scholars, Chatty was the most 
dear to her. She had been at the school 
so long, and had become such a comfort 
that the thought of losing her was very 
hard. 

But Chatty’s sacrifice was greater 
than ever Miss Brooke knew. The win- 
ter at aunt Charity’s would have to take 
the place of the time with aunt Clarice 
and uncle Robert in Boston. If she went 
to Hardscrabble, Boston must be given 
up, for in another year her father would 
come to take her home, and she must 
graduate before then. 

The next morning in the little private 
office there was a long talk. Chatty felt 
greatly strengthened, and even began to 
look on some of the bright things of a 
winter in Hardscrabble. 

In a few weeks all was arranged. The 
final trunk was packed, and at last a 
crowd of sorrowing girls saw the old 
school sleigh drive off with Chatty and 
her trunks. Mary Slocum, Chatty’s 
room-mate, was not the only dis- 
consolate girl in the school then. 
They all persisted in looking at Chatty 
as a martyr, and would have liked to 
wear mourning for her, at least black 
neckties and hair-ribbons. 

Chatty had a strange journey. She 
was under the care of an old minister, 
who spoke pleasantly to her, and then 
thought no more of her till the train, 
about six o’clock, came with a and 
a shriek into the little depot oM@fHard- 
scrabble. Here she got off, and finally, 
bag and baggage, was deposited in the 
cold waiting-room. Soon an old-fash- 
ioned carriage came up, the antiquated 
coachman asked, ‘‘Be you the girl who is 
going to old lady Smith’s ?” and receiy- 
ing an affirmative answer, he bundled 
her into the carriage and drove off. 


To be eoncluded, 


Inventions Of A. Half Century. 


The number of inventions that have been 
made during the past fifty years is unpre- 
cedented in the history of the world. In- 
ventions of benefit to the human race have 
been made in all ages since man was 
created; but looking back for half a hun- 
dred years, how many more are crowded 
into the past fifty than in any other fifty 
since recorded history! The perfection of 
the locomotive, and the now world-travers- 
ing steamship, the telegraph, thetelephone, 
the audiphone, the sewing-machine, the 
photograph, chromo lithograpic printing, 
the cylinder printing press, the elevator for 
hotels and other many-storied buildings, 
the cotton gin and the spinning jenny, the 
reaper and mower, the steam thresher, the 
steam fire engine, the improved process for 
making steel, the application of chloroform 
and ether to destroy sensibility in painful 
surgery cases, and so on through a long 
catalogue. The application of coal gas and 
petroleum to heating and cooking oper- 
ations is only trembling on the verge of 
successful experimen; the introduction of 
steam from a great central reservoir to 
general use for heating and cooking is fore- 
shadowed as among the coming events; 
the artificial production of butter has al- 
ready created a consternation among 
dairymen; the navigation of air by some 
device akin to our present balloon would 
also seem to be pro-figured, and the pro- 
pulsion of machinery by electricty is even 
now clearly indicated by the march of ex- 
periment. There are some problems we 
have hitherto deemed impossible, but are 
the mysteries of even the most improbable 
of them more subtle to grasp than that of 
the ocean cable, or that of the photo graph 
or telephone? We talk by cable with an ocean 
rolling between; we speak in our voices to 
friends a hundred miles or more from 
where we articulate before the microphone. 
Under the blazing sun of July we pro- 
duce ice by chemical means, rivalling the 
most solid and crystalline production of 
nature. Our surgeons graft the skin from 
one person’s arm to the face of another, 
and it adheres ancl becomes an integral 
portion of the body. We makea mile of 
white printing paper, and send it on a spool 
thata perfecting printing press unwinds 
and prints, and delivers to you, folded and 
counted, many thousands per hour. Of a 
verity this is the age of invention, nor has 
ar Mos ay reached a stopping place yet. 
— | Ex. 


— 


SweEar Nor sy Goso.—A learned Bos- 
tonian writes: ‘‘Although the Indians 
did not know how to swear when the 
white man came, they soon learned to 
swear, and had sufficient words in their 
language for the purpose. Eliot, in the 
Indian bible, uses the Indian word Osh 
(my Father) for Creator, etc., and the 
early missionaries, when addressing the 
Indian, used Gosh (your Father). The 
Indian soon saw that that was the neces- 
sary word for profanity, and adopted it. 
Gosh is in use to some extent now, and 
perhaps some pious people who say ‘gosh’ 
are not aware that it is downright swear- 
ing in the Indian language.” 


Every one who can spare the room 
should have a nursery for their children. 
It saves the rest of the house and allows 
the little ones more liberty. A wain- 
scoting of newspaper pictures pasted on 
the walls will make an interesting feature 
of such a room. 


The U.S. Senate ratified the Mex- 
oar treaty March 11th, by a vote of 41 
to A 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY OCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. CO. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD C., F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


- F N S] 0 N S for any disability, also to heirs. 
Send stamps for New Laws. 
Col. L. Brneuam, Attorney, Washington, D. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 


380 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
21nov-lyr 


The Colton Dental Association. 
Phelan’s Building, Rooms 6 to 11. 


Gas Specialists. Positively extract teeth with- 
out pain. Over 10,000 references. Estab- 
lished in 1862. Also perform all other 
operations in Dentistry. 


DR. CHARLES W. DECKER. 


BOOKS! 


Fine Art Cift Books, 
Miscellaneous and 
Standard Books, 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Juvenile Books, 


Books for Reference, 
Books for Pleasure, 
Books for Teachers, 
Books for Students. 


Stationery! 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & CGo’s. Celebrated 
Royal Irish Linen Papers, Con- 
stantly on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental 


SES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially pre=- 
pared for immediate Bloom. Delivered 
safely by mail postpaid,atall post offices, § splen- 
did varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1; 12 
for $2; 19 for$3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
$10; 100 forsi3. WE CIVE a Handsome 
Present of choice and yaluable ROSES free 
with every order. Our NEW CUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose, 76 pp. elegantly i llustrated—/free 
foall. THE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


NO. 20 HEATING STOVE. 


The Best!: 


The Safest! 


MECHANICS’ FAIR — HIGHEST AWARD 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Oil Stove! 


WAS AWARDED A BRONZE MEDAL 


‘For the Safest and Best Oil Stove on Exhibition 
for Heating and Cooking purposes. 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO., 


869 Marker Sr., San 
augl15-tf 


ACENT for Blanchard Liquid Foods. Miss 
E. M. Domett, 314 Ellis St., San Francisco. 


Orders promptly filled. Tnov-ly 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Manufacturing Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Thei 


WAREROOMS, 
220 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply their Wants! 


THE CAL. FURNITURE MFG CO. 


220 to 226 Bush Street 
p-augl16-tf 


LADIES, 
PATRONIZE. HOME INDUSTRY! 


B ding Bros. & Co.'s 


Spool, Skein, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


a The only silk manufactured on this 
coast, Strong, smoothand brilliant in color 
None better. 


Carlson & Currier 


| 585 MARKET STREET. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


- For sale by all hardware dealers~ 
Janl-tf 


FRANK VELEN 


CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


836 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
fo Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
| PRICES. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
| OF§CALIFORNIA. 


©. HERRMANN 


C. HERRMANN & 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


405 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
| San Francisco. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID,........ $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DECEMBER 31ST, 1883, 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Seet’y. Pres'’t. 
Garden Hose. 


| OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
| THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


| Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. First and Market Streets, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


wanted for the book. 
AGENTS: ofall the Phosidents S. 
is one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling 
America. Immease profits to Agents. Bwery intelligent pee 
son wants it. Any one can become a successful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLET BOOK Co., Portland, Maia® 


| my23-tf 
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A Sunday-school Problem. 


BY ERLE DOUGLAS. 


Of equal truth with the aphorism, 
«¢The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Uhurch,’’ and worthy to be a com- 

anion apple of gold in pictures of silver, 
‘3 the statement that in the Sunday- 
school is the hope of the Church. The 
injunction, ‘‘In the morning sow thy 
seed,’ certainly allows us to infer that 
youth is the time to prepare for the har- 
vest. Over the plastic surface of youth, 
the stylus of precept and example graves 
jine upon line, which experience shall 
burn ineffacably upon the brazen tablets 
of memory. But over the dulled con- 
aciousness of old age, the once matchless 
‘nstrument, worn round and pointless 
through years of use and abuse, glides 
without making a mark. Youth, youth 
is the time to implant precept, to sow 
precious seed, to. work in the day-light 
of opportunity, before the darkness of 
the ‘‘too late’’ settles down upon a 
wasted life. 

How shall the young be reached? 
Through the Sunday-school, and many 
of them only through the Sunday-school, 
for the greater part of the scholars never 
attend divine service. What makes 
this fact the more lamentable is, that not 
a few of those who go only to Sunday- 
achool are the children of parents enrolled 
as members of the church. 

A consideration of the reasons why 
children come to Sunday-school is not 
here necessary. Whether it be because 
relatives and friends go, because of a 
fancy for a teacher, the pleasures of tak- 
ing books from the library, the prospects 
of the festivals and the picnics, or par- 
ental command, is not now to be investi- 
gated. The question is not why we have 
them, but how to keep them after getting 
them. This is proclaimed to be the 
great Sunday-school problem. 

Looking simply at the human portion 
of the work, our duties, responsibilities, 
aside from the divine influence and aid 
which is acknowledged, longed- for, and 
indispensible to any success whatever, 
let it be asked, how is the result affected 
by the hour for holding the session of the 
achool ? 

About ten or fifteen years ago, a great 
wave swept over the Sunday-school 
world, carrying thetime for meeting to 
an hour and a half before church. The 
change had its advantages. "T'was 
claimed that the children were fresher 
then than in the afternoon, more impres- 
sible, that it left so much more of the 
day to both teachers and scholars, that it 
was too long to be without food if the 
school met directly after church. [If all 
this be true, why is it that a majority of 
the schools that made the change have 
now reverted to the original hour? that 
the schools holding afternoon sessions are 
the largest and most successful ? 

To return to the first proposition ad- 
vanced that the great problem in Sunday- 
school work is how to keep the young 
within the Sunday-school, the afternoon 
session helps towards its solution. For 
young men who are loath to lose the 
chance of sleeping a little later on Sun- 
days than they are able to do during the 
week, will come in the afternoon, though 
not in the morning. Certainly it is not 
for those who will come any way, but 
for those who are uncertain about coming 
that a reaching-out effort must be made. 
Then the afternoon session, with its Bible 
class of adults, is a constant refutation of 
the excuse, ‘‘I’m too old to gu to Sun- 
day-school.” Se much for the power of 
example. Then as tothe teachers. It is 
indisputable that in the afternoon, a bet- 
ter, more efficient class of teachers may 
be procured. It is idle to argue 

upon the comparative merits of a 
-mumber of young reciuits the 
older classes, halt-grown girls, many 
of them unconverted, and a well-drilled 
corps of mature women, heads of fami- 
lies, thoughtful men. These may all de- 
sire to come to the Sunday-school, even 
though it be held in the morning, but are 
not able to do so at so early -an hour. 
Besides, when one has to reach the Sun- 
day-school through an extra effort to be 
early, much time is lost; both teachers 
and scholars are weary and inattentive. 
True, the dinner or luuch question will 
intervene, but that, though a discomfort, 
is a small one compared to the advantage 
of holding the school after church, the 
services of the sanctuary being a great 
help to one about to teach. If you are 
not teachiag in a Sunday-school, won't 
you begin ? | 

402 Van Ness Avenue, S. F. 


A Portrait of the Virgin Mary. 
{Translated by Mrs. M. Durden.) 


Sister Jacqueline was appointed Lady 
Superior of the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart at Malnies. Asa pious Catholic 
she adored the Virgin Mary, and was no 
sooner installed in her apartments than 
she wished for a portrait of her patroness 
toadorn her walls. Her only brother, a 
monk, had in early life practiced por- 
trait painting with some success. ‘To 
him the Abbess wrote, asking him to 
employ his talents for her benefit, as she 
wished to have before her eyes the like- 
ness of *‘the Mother of God,’’ as she ap- 
peared at the period of her Ascension to 
Paradise. The Monk, though quite 
willing to gratify his sister, yet found the 
request a difficult and perplexing task, 
until it occurred to him that a Bible 
might enlighten his vague ideas. There 
was, however, no New Testament in his 
Monastery; but he managed to procure 
one, and diligently began his researches 
on this topic. He found thatthe mother 
of our Saviour was probably a woman 
advanced in years at the time of her de- 
cease; had most likely passed her life in 
toil and hardship, was certainly the 
Mother of several children, and was one 
whose heart the sword of sorrow had 
deeply pierced. The painter did his best 
to reproduce his ideal, and in due time 
the Abbess received her picture. But 


as she still cherished as the object of her 
adoration a vision of youth and beauty, 


imagine her dismay at beholding, instead, 
an aged and sorrow-stricken woman. 
She was sorely disappointed, but when 


at last she opened a parcel which accom- 


panied the picture, she found a let- 
ter from her brother, justifying the 
course he had taken, and a New Testa- 
ment, in which he entreated her to read 
for herself those references to the Virgin 
Mary which he had marked for her use. 
The Abbess read and read again; as she 
ventured further in the forbidden paths of 
scriptural investigation, the pathos of the 
Gospel narrative touched her heart, the 
light of a purer faith breaking through 
the miats of prejudice and error, dawned 
upon her mind; and if the picture was 
less prized, the New Testament became 
more and more precious. She lost faith 
in ‘‘Mary’s ’’ intercession, for she read 
of the one Mediator. To her, Mary was 
no longer ‘‘Queen of heaven,” for Mary’s 
greater son was King of kings, and Lord 
of all. As these new doctrines became 
firmly rooted in her heart, she became 
anxious that her brother should accept 
them likewise. She wrote entreating 
him to do as she had done, ‘‘Search the 
Scriptures,’ and may we not hope if he 
complied, that the same illuminating in- 
fluence would accompany the search; so 
that both of them may eventually be 
brough# out wholly from the darkness of 
error and superstition, into the marvellous 
light and liberty of the truth of God. 
San Francisco, Feb. 24, 1884. 


Los Angeles. 


Last week the valleys and gardens of 
Los Angeles were blooming with the crea- 
tion of flowers, and the snow-capped moun- 
tains shadowed them as with a white wing. 
A few years ago Benjamin F. Taylor 
wrote: “If I were asked where Los An- 
geles is, 1 would say: Across a desert 
without wearying; beyond a mountzin 
without climbing; where heights stand 
away from it; where ocean winds breathe 
upon it; where the golden lime-hedges 
border it; where the flowers catch fire with 
beauty; among the orange groves; beside 
the olive trees; where its pomegranates 
wear calyx crowns; where the figs of 
Smyrna are turning; where the bananas of 
Honolulu are blossoming; where the 
chestnuts of Italy are dropping; where 
Sicilian lemons are ripening; where the 
almond trees are shining; through that 
alameda of walnuts and apricots; through 
this avenue of willows and poplars; in 
vineyards six Sabbath days’ journey across 
them; in the midst of a garden of thirty- 
six square miles—there is Los Angeles.” 

Again, it is the largest city on the line 
of the Southern Pacific railroad for a dis- 
tance of nineteen hundred miles; the me- 
tropolis of Southern California, and the 
most progressive city in the West. 

The city is the product of an era of bar- 
barism, two or three kinds of civilization, 
and aboom. Men have purchased lands, 
slept fora year,and awakened to find them- 
selves rich; others have planted orange 
groves and waited in the feeble shade six 
years for the first fruit, to find that the 
blossoms indicated that for centuries 
the fomum aurantium would hang ’twixt 
earth and heaven. 

The opinion prevails that Los Angeles, 
from an zesthetic point of view is unsur- 
passed. Even Oscar Wilde rhapsodized 
over its beauty, and when he tasted the 
inspiring breeze, and was warmed by the 
genial sun, he looked out upon the snow- 
capped mountain, and said: “The hills 
alone turn a cold shoulder to me in this 
tropical country.” But a clear-headed man 
of business will at once say: “Where are 
the means for sustaining such a city?” 

We admit that two and two make five 
in such a country, yet we are thoroughly 
convinced that Los Angeleés will be a city 
of a quarter-million people within fifty 
years, and we have no serious objections 
against living to see our prediction come 
true. It must be. Do you suppose that 
the people of New York, Maine, Ohio, 
etc., are going to alternate with heat and 
cold, when they can find a profitable home 
under a tropical sky. It requires time for 
the inhabitants of the world to find out 
the garden spo's. You know the children 
of Israel were over forty years getting into 
the Happy Land of Canaan. The people 
who are now in Los Angeles are the ad- 
vanced guards who send back the fruit of 
the promised land, luscious grapes, or- 
anges, and all the rare tropical products. 

Los Angeles to-day is a remarkable city, 
a wonderful place; a city of churches, of 
schools, of colleges, of business, of enter- 
prise. Great electric-light towers illumi- 
nate the country for miles. Magnificent 
public buildings are in course of erection. 
Mr. O. W. Childs, the capitalist, is build- 
ing one of the finest opera houses in the 
West, a temple of amusement of which 
the people ought to be proud. It will be 
completed in a few months, and will sur- 
pass in finish and convenience any similar 
building on the coast. Plans are soon to 
be adopted for the erection of a court- 
house at a cost of not less than a quarter- 
million of doliars. 

There are three street-car lines, and con- 
nections are made with all parts of the 
city. There is a large number of whole- 
sale establishments which will in time con- 
trol an immense trade. Such firms as 
Woodhead; Porter Bros. & Co.; “City of 
Parisr” Johnson, Scroeder & Co.; J. R. 
McManis; Pacific Wagon Co.; Newmark 
& Co., give a commercial value to the city. 

There are four reliable banking institu- 
tions and a Safe Deposit Co.—the First 
National, Farmers and Merchants’,and Los 
Angeles County Bank. The latter com- 
menced business June 12, 1883, and has 
been exceedingly successful. -Mr. Geo. H. 
Bonebake, an able financier, is the presi- 
dent; the directors and stockholders are 
men of financial ability. The Los Angeles 
County Bank is one of the strongest in the 
State; it transacts an immense business. 
John E. Plater is the president, and H. L. 
McNeil cashier. The Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Bank has a capital of $200,000 and 
a reserve fund of $300,000. Isaias W. 
Hellman, the well-known financier, is the 
president. Mr. Hellman is also a Regent | 
of the State University, and is one of the 
most enterprising citizens of Los Angeles. 
The First National Bank, of which E. F. 
Spence is the president, has a capital of 
$100,000, and a surplus of $70,000, and is 
one of the best patronized banks in the 
State. Mr. W. Lacy is the cashier. Mr. 
Spence has been identified with the leading 
interests of the State since 1852. In the 
early days he engaged in mining in Nevada 
county, afterwards conducted a large drug 
store during the brightest days of Nevada 
City, and of all the men who lived in Ne- 
vada county, none are better or more fa- 
vorably remembered than Mr. Spence. 
He was the first Republican ever sent to 


the legislature from that county, and he 
also served as County Treasurer in 1864. 
From Nevada City Mr. Spence removed 
to San Jose, where he engaged in the 
banking business, He organized the 
Commercial Bank of San Diego, and nine 
years ago he removed to Los Angeles 
where he organized the First National 
Bank, and has been its president since 
that time. He is also president of the 
city council, and president of the street 
railroad company, between East Los An- 
geles and the city, and is identified with 
many of the leading interests in the south- 
ern part of the State. 

Of the many collegiate schools in the 
State none deserves a more complimentary 
notice than the University of Southern 


California, under the control of the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church. Rev. M. M. 
Bovard is the efficient president of this 
growing and prosperous institution. Dr. 
J. P. Widney, the well-known physician, 
is one of the professors. The college stu- 
dents publish a monthly journal The 
college is well endowed and offers superior 
facilities for a good education. 

Again the clear-headed man of business 
asks: “What will support such a city; is 
not the city inflated?’ We answer, no; 
and present the following: 

Los Angeles is ahead of every other 
county in regard to the following—the fig- 
ures of which are here given—as the 
report for the year ending August 1, 1882: 


Wine, 3,100,000 gallons; corn, 1,267,500 


bushels ; honey; 275,000 lbs.; tobacco (25 
acres), 25,000 lbs.; sweet potatoes, (310 
acres), 1,860 tons; buckwheat (100 acres), 
1,500 bushels; castor beans (900 acres), 
1,200,000 lbs.; peanuts, 80,000 lbs.; orange 
trees in bearing, 450,125; lemon trees in 
bearing, 48,350. 

Second in wool, 3,555,675 lbs; brandy, 
145,000 gallons; value of of fruit crop, 
$950,000; sugar beets (950 acres), 19,000 
tons ; cheese, 855.450 pounds; coal mined, 
1,800 toms; onions, (275 acres), 55,000 
bushels; peas, 5,000 bushels; acres of corn, 
25,340; acges of peanuts, 80; bearing fig 
trees, 10,225; bearing olive trees, 3,155; 
bearing quince trees, 3,100; telegraph, 308 
miles. 

Third in population (estimated April 10, 
1883), 52,000; sheep, 305,512; hops, 120,- 
000 lbs.; beans, 33,000 bushels; acres of 
potatoes, 3,500; acres of peas, 140. 

Fourth in potatoes, 7,000 tons; bearing 
apple trees, 64,384; acres of barley, 36,- 
450; acres of beans, I,100. 

Fifth in value of real estate, $17,479,- 
083; rye, (500 acres), 12,500 bushels. 

Sixth in total value of property, $20,809,- 
950; barley, 729,000 bushels; beer, 220,- 
500 gallons. 

Seventh in value of personal property, 
$3,330,767; horses, 10,476. 

Eigth in area, 3,080,000 acres; bearing 
peach trees, 38,175; acres of hops, 75. 

Ninth in butter, 220,000 pounds. 

Tenth in mules, 741; bearing plum 
trees, 8,335. 

Eleventh in wheat, 1,700,000 bushels. 

Twelfth in amount of land cultivated, 
212,000 acres. 

Thirteenth in hay, 28,250 tons. 

Fourteenth in acres of wheat, 85,000. 

Twentieth in acres of hay, 12,555. 

Twenty-seventh in land inclosed, 92,000 
acres. 

A glance at some of these statistics 
shows the richness or productiveness of 
the soil of this county in preference to 
others, so clearly as to admit of no denial. 
Though ranking fourteenth in acres of 
wheat, we are eleventh in amount pro- 
duced, as we raise the same amount as 
Tehema from just halt as much land; 
more than twice the quantity of Sonoma, 
and on 14,500 acres less. Tulrate, with 
more than seven times the same amount 
of land devoted to wheat, raises 34,000 
bushels less than our county. 

To know of the great grain country that 
surrounds this central city, you need to 
spend a few hours in her great mills, where 
they turn out 390 sacks, or 150 barrels of 
flour per day, or walk through of the 
great warehouses filled with . Then 
to raise and market this grain requires 
numerous implements, so a number of 
foundries and factories have sprung up, 
and are doing, already, a large business in 
their line. 

Manufacturing interests are springing 
up in every direction, and we do not hesi- 
tate to say that the imports will decrease 
and the exports increase every year. Mr. 
E. C. Neidt has just completed a large 
building for the manufacture of fine soaps. 
He was formerly of Trenton, N.J., and 
that men of such tact choose location in 
this place js a sure evidence of its desira- 
bility. 

The people are the most liberal hearted 
in the world, and the industrious stranger 
finds a warm welcome in their midst. 


or grocery 


In almost any statione 
store in the country ‘‘shelf paper’’ can 
be obtained. lt has scalloped edges and 
is perforated in prettily arranged designs, 
making a lace-like appearance. It has 
grown from a small beginning, ten years 
ago, toa large and important industry, 
requiring expensive machinery and tools 
to make it. It is estimated that over 
$250,000 worth was made and used last 
year. The paper is run through a press 
which prints the design, then dies are 
used to cut the same. 


It is found that a parasite, which ‘be- 
longs to the peziza sclertiorum,§ is the 
cause of the Norwegian potato blight, 
and it is possible that the same cause 
may affect the potato in Ireland. These 
spores, says Prof. de Bury, will work 
destruction in other plants. 


Good qualities, though hidden, become 
unveiled, and shine throughout the world. 
The flower of jasmine; although dried up, 
sends a sweet fragance everywhere, 
—| Thibetan. (Saskya Pandia.) 


Rev.R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Boston, 
has been appointed to deliver the com- 
mencement address before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Dart- 
mouth College. 


The Georgia Baptists propose to cele- 
brate their centennial next October by 
raising an endowment of $100,000 for 
Mercer University. 

Tue serene, silent beauty of a holy life is 
the most powerful influence in the world, 
next to the might of the Spirit of God.— 
[ Spurgeon. 

To judge of the real importance of an 
individual one must think of the effect 
his death would produce.--{ Levis. 

A revival is not an accident. lt is 
working together with God. 

An important question: What shall it profit 
aman if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ? 


THE PACIFIC 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
and, 


The usual facilities are granted wighout 
charge. 

Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such as bring the 
necessary qualifications. 


Hopkins Academy, 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


PRINCIPAL, 


Classical, Literary and English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Telegraphy taught. 


Send for Circular to 
p-se20-tf H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
BENICIA, CAL. 


A Homer ror Youna 


HE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS 
Institution begins August 1, 1883. It will 


same corps of teachers. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 
[ONDUCTED BY REV. 8S. 8. HARMON 
and MRS. F. W. HARMON, for the last 
10 years Principals of Washington College. 
The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 
_ The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 
The next term will begin January 3, 1884. 
For other information, address 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
Next Term Opens August Ist, 1883.4 


MARY E.SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


Mills Seminary. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, Jan.9 1884. 


_ For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. OC. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Oal. tf 


W. J. DINGEE Grant I. TAGGART 


Taggart & Dingee 


Successors to Woodward & 


Real Estate Azents 


Anp GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0. Eldridge, - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND 


Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


' San Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 
Montgomery street. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for aci co 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OFf 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 
Vari brands— failing—Saf 
Single Double Hemp. Triple 


Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tue Paorric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered grativously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for rewrn answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 


BOX 2348. 


continue upon the original plan and with the: 


| GREAT COMBINATION. 
TheologicalSeminary; 


THE PACIFIC 


Demorest’s Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine 


BOTH PUBLICATIONS, ONE YEAR, 


——For—— 


$4.00, (FOUR DOLLARS.) 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY is justly entitled 
the World’s Model Magazine. The Largest ia 
Form, the Largest in Circulation, and the best 
TWO Dollar Family Magazineissued. 1884 will 
be the Twentieth year of its publication; it is 
now improved so extensively as to placeit in 
the front rank of Family Periodicals, and equal 
to any magazine. It contains 64 pages, large 
quarto, 8¥ x 11 inches, elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, fully illustrated, each number 
having steel engravings, oil picture, or art 
subjects, published by W. Jennings Demorest, 
New York, and by special agreement combined 
with the PAcIFIc at $4.00 per year. 495. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


‘228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR18 


Will be mailed FREE to all applicants and to 
customers of last year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, b Pree, descriptions and 
directions for planting Vegetable and Flower 
ds, Plants, etc. Imwvaluable to all, 


D. FERRY & 
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nists wit secu ay and night, and a radical cure 
LL 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Can 
England, ce, Germany, etc. Hand Book abou 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience, 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20 a year. 
Weekly. engravings interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amere 
ican sentfree. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFIO 
AMERIOAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


General Agent for the 

Florence, 
W hite, 

New Home, 

Peerless, 

Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILE 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. | 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


SEEDS, 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Flowering Shrubs, 
Plants, Bulbs, 


Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Etc., Ete. 


O0G"Seed and Tree Catalogue published sepa- 
rate, and sent on application. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO., 


413 & 421 Sansome St., S. F. 


WINTER RESORT. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! 


HE “OJAI VALLEY” is beautifully situ- 
ated; and asits name suggests is a ‘‘nest 
in the mountains.”’ Grand scenery. splendid live 
oak trees, good hunting and fishing. Hot and 
cold springs in the hills. Fine drives. and every 
facility for out-door enjoyment. The climate is 
dry and imvigorating—2pecially adapted to lung, 
asthmatic or nervous troubles. 

THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 
Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well-set table, 


and no pains spared for comfort of guests, 
Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 


Angeles, or any point. 
Address, for map and information, 


F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


Sawing Made Easy 


Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 
©, Senton Se Days A Great Saving of 


Aboy 16 old logs d 
Dey can saw logs FAST an 


ich , writes much pleased with 

’ 
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ne inch log in 
suitable lengths for family stove- wood, “ne 80 
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Union Savings Bank, 


way AND Ninta Sreezts, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,'79) $331,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. OC. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, | R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 

D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 


Corner Bro 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN President 
| Vice-President 
H. A. PALMER, 


ASSETS, DECEMBER Sist, 1878, 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 48 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - . - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 68,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - . 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - . 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

emittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8S. Patent Office; en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise ag 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C.A.SNOW & CO., 


OPPOSITE PATENT Orrice, WASHINGTON, D. O, 
 nov2-tf 


J. O. Low & CO. 


421 Market Street. 


MIXED PAINTS, 


LINSEED OIL. 
.... COLORS... 


Illuminating and Lubricating Oils. 


o>” Quotations and Samples on application. 
novl0-m4 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter. 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the, Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


tUndertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANOISOO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


Embalming and 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


and Retail 
x 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKETISTREET. 


San Francisco. 


Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los - 
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Literarv. 


‘‘The City of Success, and Other 
Poems,” by Henry Abbey, is published 
in an inviting volume by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. It contains eleven 

ems, of which “The City of Success,” 
and the ‘‘City of Dreary’’ occupy about 
one-half the pages. The metre reminds 
one most of Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Some of the scenes are fairly well pictured 
yet we can hardly regard these poems as 
indicating the possession of high poetic 
expression. From James T. White & 
Co. 


‘Garden and Farm Topics,” by Peter 
Henderson, is written by an expert, isa 
volume of 244 pages, is sold for $1.50, 
and published by Peter Henderson & Co., 
New York. It has a photograph of the 
author. It contains such information as 
might make many a California home 
richer in garden comforts, and garden 
comforts are what many afarm needs. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, have 
sent us acopy of ‘‘Primer Sibro de Es- 
panol,” by I. H. Worman and H. M., 
Monsanto. It belongs tothe Chautauqua 
anguage series. ‘The lessons are entire- 
The plan is good. 


‘“Gospel Temperance, A new Princi- 
ple by Rev. J. M. VanBuren,’’ is the ti- 


- tle of a volumn of 251 pages, published in 


a new and enlarged edition by the National 
Temperance Society, N. Y. Of this we 
have, in the phamphlet before us, about 
half of the book. The author points out 
what he regards as the defective views 
taken by such writers as Dr. Howard 
Crosby, when they define temperance to 
be discretion or moderation. 


*‘The History of the United States in 
Rhyme’”’ has been effected by Robert C. 
Adams, and is published by D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston. The quality of it may 
be seen from the following reference to 
California: 

‘‘New Mexico was quickly gained’ 
By General Kearny there, 
And California was won 
. By John C. Fremont’s men. 
When Winfield Scott took Vera Cruz, 
Through several fights he bore 
The Stars and Stripes to Mexico, 

And treaty closed the war. 

The author has placed the principal 
dates in the margin. 


We have received some fresh yubli- 
cations of John B. Alden, of New York. 
In the Elzevin Library Poetry series, 
vol. 1, we have Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village, and the Travelers; twelve 
poems of Robert Burns; George Elliot’s 
*“How Lisa Loved the King;” Jean 
Ingelow’s Songs of Leon, and two other 
pieces, Schiller’s Song of the Bell with 
his Hero, and Leander & Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden, all in one neat volume, 
well printed and cloth bound for 35 
cents. Healso has placed select portions 
of Luther’s Table Talk, together with 
The Luther’s Anecdotes, in a single 
volume. No. 28, in the Irving Library,so 
called, is Andrew D. White’s ‘‘Century’s 
Message,” only 3 cts. Mr. Alden’s 
greatest **Alden’s Manifold 
Cyclopedia,” to be completed in about 12 
volumes, at $1,25 a volume. 


The March Overland continues the 
late tour in South America, Miss Agnes 
M. Manning contribues ‘‘To Alaska;’’ 
there is an article on Grotius and one on 
Tourguneff; also ‘‘ Lazy Letters from Low 
Latitudes” by Chas. W. Stoddard. Prof. 
Jos. Le Conte, gives an appreciative no- 
tice of Mr. John Fiske’s Excursions of an 
Evolutionist. The editor, in the note on 
‘*‘The Farmers and Chinese Labor,’’ 
gives us one of the few intimations to be 
seen in California publications of the 
broadness of the principle on which this 
country may now act in the matter of 
immigration. For the principle now con- 
ceded would, it is implied, allow the gov- 
ernment to ‘‘excleude all of non-Tuetonic 
blood, of given opinions, of too much or 
too little property, of forced degree ofig- 
norance, or red hair, or black eyes, or the 
name of Smith—anything, in short,which 
after sufficient deliberation it believed to 
constitute sufficient cause therefor.’’ This 
does not sound quite serious. But, in 
such a case, we might enter npon qnite 
a new century of international reprisals. 
But we are glad to see some broad 
ground taken. To exclude people be- 
cause they belong to one particular fam- 
ily of mankind is not cosmopolitan. 


During a long series of years we have 
had occasion to commend warmly that 
eclectic publication, ‘‘Littell’s Living 
Age.” It is now in its 160th volume. lt 
still gives us its choice selections from the 
increasing wealth of periodical literature. 
We have read in the last number two 
articles in which we have been especially 
interested, one on the “Copts and El- 
Islam,’’ and the other on ‘‘English Heg- 
eleanism.” But these are the more 
solid pieces. The editors are sure to find 
something fitted to suit all the variety of 
really elevated tastes. Borton, Littell 
& Co. $8.00 a year. 


Recetvep.—The Art Union, January. 
The first number of a periodical under 
control of the association of artists known 
as the American Art Union, New York. 
25 cents each number. D, M. Ferry’s 
seed annual for 1884 is full of informa- 
tion for gardeners. Detroit, Mich. 
The Confederate Debt and Private 
Southern Debts, by J. Barr Robertson, 
London; price, one shilling. Four- 
teenth Annual Report of the Woman's 
Union Mission of San Francisco, for Chi- 
nese women and children. 27th Annu- 
al Report of the Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend 
Society of the Port of San Francisco. 


Learn How to Think, by James Gauley, 
Moral Instructor, State Prison, Folsom, 
Cal. 31st Annual Report of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
San Francisco. Recent School Law 
Decisions, compiled by Lyndon A. Smith, 
Bureau of Education, Washington. 
Also from same Bureau, Education in 
Italy, Greece, and the Bufalini Prize. 
Jubilee Sermon preached in the 
Bethel, Honolulu, December 2d, 1883, 
by Samuel ©. Damon, Chaplain. 
Annual Catalogue of University of 
Rochester. 


A Georgia nurseryman, the past sea- 
son, realized $10,000 for the sale of fruit- 
trees grown on a single acre. | 


Waste Sewing Silk.—We are informed 
that every Spool Silk Factory has more or /ess 
remnants, odd lengths and sizes, which are laid 
aside and called ‘‘ Waste’’ Silk. It is generally 
much sought after by families living near the 
factory, because sold below cost. For 30 cents 
one can get as much silk as is contained on Nine 
100 yard spools. 

The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 238 Market 
St., Philadelphia, have sent us a sample pack- 
age, and will mail a similar one to any of our 
subscribers, on reeeipt of 30 cents in stamps or 
P. O. Note. 19mch. 1t 


For the Benefit of the Pedestal Fund 
of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World. 


This colossal statue was given by the peo- 
ple of the French Republic to the people of 
the United States as a monument of ancient 
friendship, and an expression of the sym- 
pathy of France in the Centennial Anniver- 
sary of American Independence. 

It is 150 feet in height, cost $250,000, to 
which cost more than 250,000 Frenchmen 
subscribed, and it is so far finished that it 
will be ready to be shipped to this country 
in the course of the coming summer. 

There has been voluntarily contributed 
about $100,000 towards the pedestal for the 
statue, which is to be placed on Bedloe’s 
Island, at the entrance of New York harbor, 
and about $150,000 is still required. 

The foregoing is from the Report of the 
Executive Committee to the General Com- 
mittee of the Fund, of which the Hon. Wm. 
M. Evarts is chairman. 

With a view of aiding the object, another 
committee, under the supervision of the Hong 
Rufus F. Andrews, has arranged for a new. 
issue of art subjects, to be offered the public 
generally, who will thus be able to seeure a 
magnificent standard steel engraving, and at 
the same time have the satisfaction of con- 
tributing to the Pedestal Fund. 

_The following subjects have been selected, 
viz. : 


Washington Irving and his Friends. . . . 28x36 


Shakespeare and his Friends..... ... 28x36 
Falstaff Mustering his Recruits...... 28x36 
Landing of the Pilgrims............. 28x36 
Departure of the Pilgrims............ 28x36 
Farmer’s Saturday Night............ 26x34 


Preaching of John Knox before the 
Lords of the Congregation in St. 


These engravings will be from the original 
plates, and will be as fine as the first proofs, 
which were sold at $100 each. They will 
be forwarded by mail, and their receipt guar- 
anteed. The price for each will be $5, which 
must be sent with the order. Persons wish- 
ing to subscribe are respectfully requested 
to do so as soon as possible. 

All orders, drafts, etc., must be directed 
and made payable to the Secretary. 
Wn. WHELPLEY, 
P.O. Box 2949, New York City. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.11 per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine. 50% per oz. 


COMMERCIAL 

Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.25 
to 5.65; medium grades, $4.50 to 5.00; 
Shipping Superfine, $3.50 to 4.50. 

WueEat—$1.60 to 1.65 per ctl. 

Bari Ey—Feed, 82% to 85c 

Oats---No. 1, $1.55 to 1.60. 

Frrep—Bran, $14.50 @ 15.50; ground- 
barley, $20 to 21; middlings, $16 to $18; 
oil-cake, $30.00 per ton. 

Potators—45c to 85c per cwt. New, 
$2.00 to $3.00. 

Froit—ULemons, $4.50 to5.00 per box for 
Sicily; Bananas, 1.75 to $3.50 @ bunch; Cal. 
Oranges $2.75 to 5.50 per box; Apples, $1.25 
to $3.00 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 85 to $1.00 per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 50c to 75c per doz; 'Turnips, 
50c to 65c per ctl. | 

Hay—$6.00 to 13.00 for all grades. Straw, 
35 to 50c per bale. 

Butrrer—Choice, Cal. 22% to 24. 

CueEsEe—Cal. 15 to 16c choice. 

Eaas-—21c to 22c per doz for Cal. — 

Honey—Strained, 6%c to 7c for white 

Brer—9% to 10c first quality; 7 to 8c 
for third. 

Mvutrron—Wethers, 8c to 84c; Ewes, 7c 
to 7%c. 

to 15c. 

Porx—Live hogs, 7% to 8c for hard grain 
hogs on foot; “dressed do, 104%c to 10%. 

Woo.t—8c to 15c 

Sxrins—Sheep skins, 20c to 25c 
fur shearlings; 30c to 50c for short; 50c to 7idc 
for medium: 90c to $1.25 for long wool skins. 


ETERS’ ECLECTIC 
IANO INSTRUCTOR. 


COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 
PRICE $3.25. 


Among the great and ‘successful Piano Meth- 
ods of the day, PETERS’ ECLECTIC has 
always held an lonorable place. The sale of a 
QUARTER OF A MILLION CoPIEs is proof tangible 
of its worth, and of the favoy with which it is 
regarded, especially in a large number of edu- 
cational institutions, in which it has long been 
— A practical, well graded and thorough 

ook. 

OBSON'S UNIVERSAL 
BANJO INSTRUCTOR. 
By H. C.and C. C. DOBSON. 
PRICE $1.00. 


The Banjo is now a fashionable instrument, 
and the best ones are elegant enough to go any 
where. A good book, destined to be very popu- 
lar. Contains Elements, 57 bright Reels, Jigs, 
Hornpipes, etc., and 22 Popular Songs, such as 
“Old Folks at Home.’’ ‘‘Over the Garden Wall,”’ 
the songs of Dave Braham, etc. 

INNER’S POPULAR 

IDEAL METHODS. 


For Violin, For Guitar, For Piano. 

For Cornet, For Flute, For Cab. Organ, 

For Clarinet, For Banjo, For Flageolet. 

For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Flute, 

Price of each book 75 cts. 

Immensely popular cheap instructors, with 

brief instructive course, and each with about 

100 neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. 
BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


A pamphlet of great interest to all, especially 
to Episcopalians and Catholics. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

CARLOS WHITE, Publisher, 
320 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


Trade oe by San Francisco News Co. 
Sold by booksellers and newsdealers generally. 
19mch-1m 


Publihsers’ Mep-rtment 


Entered at the postofice San Francis- 
co as second matter. 


The subscription Price of Tue Pacrrto is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

THe Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, sond the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Taz MAcrric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
ee to what time your subscription 

s paid. 

The publishers must be notified by letter when 
a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. All 
arrearages must be paid. Always give the 
name of the Postoftice to which your paper is 
sent. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
@ 4.00 5.75 

Scientific American.... ......... . 8320 56.00 
The Centuary Magazine........... 4.00 6.00 
. 8.00 5.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 


SANITARIUM, Riverside, Cal. The dry 
climate cures. Nuse, Throat, Lungs, full idea, 
86p, route, cost free. Tnov-26t 


‘‘SprerRy’s Miuiu,’’ Lopi, ror SALE CHEAP. 
--For sale cheap, the mill known as ‘‘Sper- 
ry’s Mill,’’ Lodi. A first-class, four-story 
brick grist mill. Capacity, five run of stone. 
Also, warehouse on railroad track; capacity. 
2,700 tons, and four lots, with perfect title, 
In the best wheat-growing valley in the State, 
and the local trade alone pays a big invest- 
ment on the Money. Will be sold on terms 
to suit. The mill and warehouse are be- 
tween two railroads—the 8S. J. & S. N. and 
the C. P. R. R.—where everything can be 
trucked into the cars from the mill or ware- 
house. Inquire of GEORGE 8S. LOCKE, 
Lockeford, Cal. 


The Boston Congregationalist says: ‘‘Our 
readers are all by this time familiar with the 
large advertisement of ‘‘Death on Dirt’’ 
Soap, made by Messrs. Allison Bros. of 
Middletown, Conn. Many have availed 
themselves of this new and satisfactory pro- 
cess, and to our personal knowledge thou- 
sands have already testified their complete 
satisfaction. We have used the soap our- 
selves and found it all that is claimed for it. 
J. Y. Ross, 123 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, is the exclusive agent on the Pacific 
Coast. He ought to do a large business, 


To Families. 

The canned fruits, jellies, jams, pickles, 
ketchups and sauces put up by us are ex- 
celled by no brand on this coast. We use 
choicest materials for all our manufactures, 
and housekeepers can always rely on getting 
a quantity and quality of goods that are 
packed by clean-handed white women and 
girls, and cooked by experienced processors 
in a superior manner. The luscious fruits 
of California are gaining a world-wide repu- 
tation, and the low prices at which these 
goods can be obtained of ull reputable gro- 
cers in San Francisco and elsewhere are a 
sufficient inducement to permit their use on 
every table at least once a day. 

Krnc, Morse & Co. 


Read Samuel Irving’s advertisement in 
another column, and give him a call for gen- 
tlemen’s furnishing goods. He is a reliable 
man of our sort. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches for Coughs 
and Colds: ‘‘I do not see how it is possible 
for a public man to be himself in winter 
witheut this admirable aid.’’—Rev. R. M. 
Devens, Pocasset, Mass. 


S.G4.M 


CASHIER 


RHMDonald PRES? 
Established 1863. 
Oldest Chartered Bank 


Sunlus $ 450,000.00. 


Resources $ 3,778,077.80. 
A San Francisco, Cal. Jan. 1,1884. 


The following statement shows 
the condition of this Bank to date: 


Our connections are complete for the transac- 
tion of all kinds of banking business. 

Firms, corporations, and individuals, 
desiring to open an account, or make any change ia 
their present banking arrangements, will do well to 
communicate with us. ' 


- Assets. 
Loans and Discounts..... $2.509,721 35 
Real Estate— Bank’g house 150,000 00 
Other Real Estate.......... 14,996 60 
Gov. bonds, st ks &e. 111,993 05 
Due from Banks ........... 58,206 64 
Money on hand............2, 633,160 16 
Total 778,077 80 

ilities, 
Capital $1,000,000 00 
Surplus Fund........ 450,000 00 
Undivided Profits......... e 6,120 35 
Due Depositors..... 2,167,652 57 
Due Dividend No. 69........ 40,000 00 
Total Liabilities. eeee 778,077 sO 


_All matters intrusted to our care will be attended 
to with promptness, fidelity, and in strict confidence. 
* R. H. McDONALD, Pree't: 


IT PAYS to sell our Hand Rubber Stamps. 
Samples free. Fonsampe & Co., Cleveland, O. 
5mch-4t 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


happy to give their testimony in favor of the 
use of ‘* Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver Oiland Lime.”’ 
Experience has proved it to be a valuable reme- 
dy for Consumption. Asthma. Diphtheria. and 
all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. Manu- 
factured only by A. B. Wison, Chemist, 


|Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


To Consumptives.—_Many have been | 
in all cities, towns and hamlets. 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


= 


ORGANIZATION : 


Commenced Business, 1794. 
Organized under existing Charter, 1870. 


\ MANAGEMENT : 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 


President. 
Secretary. 
Assistant Sec’y. 


GEO. L. CHASE, 
- - - 
C. P. ROYCE, 


WESTESN DEPARTMENT, 


Manager. 


G. F. BISSELL, 
Assistant Manage. 


P. P. HEYWOOD: - - 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 


A. P. FLINT, - - - - - Manager. 


313 California Street. 


AGENCIES IN ALL 
The States, Territories British Provinces 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


JAINUAHRY 1, 1884. 


ASSETS, 


CASH CAPITAL, - - =! i $1,250,000.00 
All Outstanding Claims, - - - 295,982.07 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, 1,661,661.84 
Policv-Holders’ Surplus, 2,583,595.91 
SURPLUS=OVER ALL, 1,333,595.91 


It has become a necessity that Fire Insurance Corporations should be possessed of ample means, 
that when numbers of their policies are forced to payment, the response may be immediate. _ 

It becomes every property-owner to see to it that his policies are with responsible companies. 
The man who has once held failed promises may not again be deceived, and he who has not should 
be careful how he pays his premiums ; and at the same time virtually carries his own insu. ance. 

A policy in the Harrrorp Fire is as good as a gold bond. For nearly a century, in all respects, 
the company has stood, as now; among the care-abiding, honest institutions of the country, and has 
always been, as now, among the largest, most influential, and most fameus. Its agents are residents 
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